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BIVOUAO AND BATTLE; ““You did, sir; but it is very unusual for 

on, you to send me to bed without bidding me 

THE STRUGGLES OF A SOLDIER. good night; and now I have been absent half 

a year,” replied Miles, glancing first at Larry 

BY OLIVER OPTIC. and then at me, as though he feared some con- 

spiracy against him was in progress. 

CHAPTER IX. “You are quite right, Miles, my boy. 

IN WHICH PHIL RELATES THE STORY THE BAR- There; give me your hand, boy; good night, 
ONET TOLD, AND LARRY MEETS BLANCHE In | 2%¢ God bless you!” : 

THE GARDEN. **Good night, grandfather,” replied the 

i young man; but he did not seem disposed 

ELL, Miles, what do you want? Didn't | to go. 

= I send word to you that you might re- The baronet was silent then, and Miles, 

pis said the baronet, when his grandson | finding that his presence was a burden, left 

ntered the library. the room; but I saw the flush of anger on his 
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cheek, and he slammed the door behind him 
more violently than the occasion required. 

‘* Poor fellow! I’m sorry for him,” said Sir 
Philip, ‘‘but I must do justice, tardy though 
it be, before God and man. I think the boy 
suspects something.” 

‘*T have no desire to injure Miles, Sir Phil- 
ip,” protested Larry. 

**T dare say you have not, Lawrence; but 
you have put the boy’s nose out of joint: you 
have, indeed, and his father’s, too. As I said 
before, if I should die to-night, you would be 
Sir Lawrence Grimsby in the morning. Iwill 
tell you all about it now, and to-morrow I 
shall go with you before a magistrate, and ac- 
knowledge you as my grandson.” 

I will give Sir Philip’s story in substance, 
for he elaborated the details much more than 
is necessary for my present purpose. The 
baronet was now sixty-six years old, but he 
appeared to be entirely hale and hearty, though 
I fancied that he would go off suddenly before 
many years, if he drank as much wine every 
night as on the present occasion. He had 
been the father of three sons, the oldest of 
whom, Philip; was of course the heir to the 
baronet’s title and estates. The name of the 
second son was Lawrence, while the third was 


Miles, the only one at present living. Twenty 
years before, Lawrence had married a poor 
girl, whose only dowry was her beauty. Sir 
Philip was violently opposed to this match; 
for the girl was not only penniless, but was 


the daughter of a poor mechanic. He assured 
his son he would disown and cast him out if 
he persisted in his disobedience; but Law- 
rence was an independent young man, and 
was, withal, so deeply smitten with the low- 
born maiden that he persisted in his purpose, 
and married her. The bdronet was true to his 
promise. He disowned and cast off the diso- 
bedient son, refusing even to see him, or to 
grant him a penny to supply his wants. 
Lawrence had been brought up to no occu- 
pation, and he could do nothing in England, 
though he remained there until after the birth 
of his only child. He borrowed money enough 
to convey his little family to New York. He 
was determined to struggle manfully with his 
hard lot; but he had no qualifications for busi- 
ness, and the battle went against him. He ob- 
tained a small situation as a clerk, but was un- 
able even to retain this, and actually suffered 
for the want of food. For the want of the 
comforts of life, his wife died. Then he wrote 
to his father; but the baronet sternly refused to 
heed the touching appeal. Lawrence strug- 
gled only for a brief period more with the 
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rough fortunes of life, and then died himself, 
and was buried by public charity. While he 
was sick, and only waiting for death to put an 
end to his misery, he wrote again to his fa- 
ther, appealing to him this time only for the 
little child, which had already been sent to the 
Orphan Asylum. He described the boy, so 
that his father’s agent might identify him, 
and was careful that he should bear his own 
name. 

This letter touched the heart of Sir Philip, 
and he privately sent an agent to look up the 
father and the child. The former was dead 
and in his grave, and the agent was unable to 
find the latter. In the mean time another 
grief had come to soften the heart of the bar- 
onet. His oldest son was killed by a fall from 
his horse in a fox hunt. Philip, this son, had 
died unmarried, though he was engaged to 
the daughter of a peer at the time of the fatal 
accident. A second attempt was made to find 
the son of Lawrence, but without any better 
success. Miles, the third son, had married a 
daughter of Sir Hale Groveland, Knight, and 
was the father of several children, of whom 
Miles was the oldest, and at the death of his 
father would have been the heir of the title 
and estates, if my friend Larry had not stepped 
between him and his apparent destiny. Mr. 
Fennimore had married another daughter of 
Sir Hale Groveland, which explained the con- 
nection between the families. 

“Do you understand it now, Lawrence?” 
asked the baronet, as he finished his recital. 

‘‘ Perfectly, sir; the matter is double leaded, 
with a pica fist beforeit. Your first son, Phil- 
ip, who was the heir of the title and its ap- 
pendages, is dead. My father came next,” 
replied Larry. 

“Yes, my boy; for Philip died without is- 
sue. Then, as your father is dead, you come 
next.” 

“Just so; and Miles is left out in the cold.” 

‘¢ Of course I shall take care of him and his 
father, in my will; but the bulk of my prop- 
erty goes to you, Lawrence.” 

‘Well, sir, I hope you will not have occa- 
sion to part with it for a good many years. 
But I desire to make an even thing of it.” 

‘“‘Impossible!” exclaimed the baronet. 

‘¢ As for the title, Miles senior and his son 
may have that. I wouldn’t turn my hand for 
it,” added Larry, with easy indifference. 

“It can't be done. These things are all 
fixed by the laws and customs of England, and 
must. not be set aside. It is a new matter to 
you now, and you will change your mind in 
regard to the title in a few months, or weeks.” 
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“‘T have a pressing need for that little sum.” 
‘*Are you mad? Do you know how much 


everything. In the mean time, not a word | you asked for?” 


must be said about this business. I don’t “‘T think I do— eleven or twelve thousand 
wish to stir up my son and grandson yet; and | pounds.” 
I want time to look the matter over. Now you ‘* Between fifty and sixty thousand dollars!” 


may retire, my boys.” 


‘“‘T was going to London, to-morrow, with 


Phil,” said Larry. 
‘Go with him, if you like. 
have you out of the way for a few weeks.” 

‘Right, Sir Philip. I would like to take a 
run on the continent, and see a little of the 
world there, but I don’t happen to have the 
needful.” 

“Do you mean money?” 

‘‘That’s exactly what I mean; and that has 
been the one thing needful to me all my life.” 

‘* You shall not want for money, if fifty thou- 
sand pounds will supply your needs.” 

“TI don’t want fifty thousand pounds; only 
—let me see—eleven or twelve thousand, at 
present,” replied Larry, lightly. © 

“You shall have it to-morrow morning, if 
you desire.” 

“TI do desire it very much indeed. Ten 
thousand pounds would do me more good 
than anything else in the world. I would 
rather have it than be an earl or a duke.” 

“You shall have it; though it is rathera 
large sum for a boy; but I am willing to make 
up for the past with you. Now, go to your 
rooms. I am tired.” 

We went to our chambers. I was amazed 
at the coolness and self-possession of my 
friend. I was excited myself, but he was not. 

“You are the strangest mortal I ever saw, 
Larry!” I exclaimed, as we dismissed the 
valet, and I closed the door behind him. 

“T know it,” replied he, with a light laugh. 
“Pon my word, you speak only the truth, as 
you always do, Phil.” 

“You don’t seem to be the least moved or 


“The fact is, Phil, I have always had a feel- 
ing that I was born for something of this kind, 
andIam not much surprised at what has oc- 
curred.” 

“Iam. Yesterday you were a vagabond; 
to-day, the heir of one of the richest houses 
in England.” 

“I shall be able to pay you the little sum I 
borrowed of you now, Phil.” 


“Never mind that. I think you are a mod- 


est young man, Larry, most astoundingly so. 
What in the world did you mean by asking 


Sir Philip for eleven or twelve thousand 
pounds,” 


I would rather 


‘*Just so; I had arithmetic enough to figure 
that out.” 

‘*But you cannot mean it.” 

***Pon my word, I do — every penny of it.” 

**No, you don’t; you can’t use it. Twoor 
three thousand dollars is all you need to 
spend on the continent, even if you travel 
like a prince.” 

“*T don’t want it for that. I want ten thou- 
sand of it for quite another purpose. Draw 
near to me, Phil; open your ears, and listen 
to me. ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.’ I set that up once, as the text of a ser- 
mon, which explains how I happen to remem- 
ber it. Do you know Miss Blanche Fenni- 
more?” 

‘*Of course I do.” 

“So dol. Possibly you may know that her 
father got into some sort of difficulty with the 
bank at Lowerville,” continued Larry, very 
seriously. 

“Certainly Ido; you are aware that I am 
in possession of all the facts,” I answered, im- 
patiently. 

** Probably Blanche has no suspicion that 
her father was anything but an honest, up- 
right man.” 

‘*We are certain that she knows nothing 
about the crime of her father.” 

** According to your Christian logic, Phil, 
the first thing a man should do to atone for 
his crime is to make all the reparation in his 
power.” . 

“To be sure; and Mr. Fennimore did all 
that was in his power.” 

‘Well, I propose to do what it was not in 
his power to do; in other words, to make 
good the rest of his defalcation. How is that 
for high?” j 

‘Why should you do such a thing?” I 
asked, amazed at this proposition. 

‘*Not for my own sake, I grant, but for 
Blanche’s. If she should ever learn that her 
father’s fingers were greasy in the money-bags, 
don’t you think she would feel better about it, 
if she knew that every red had been restored 
to the bank?” 

‘*Certainly she would; but I do not see 
that you are called upon to do such a roman- 
tic deed,” I replied. 

‘*Romantic —is it?” laughed Larry. ‘‘ Well, 








perhaps itis. Whoknows? I’m not muchon 
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romance; but if the baronet ponies up the 
rocks, I shall pay every red that Blanche’s fa- 
ther stole or owed. Phil, I love that girl.” 

** You are smitten, I know; but don’t hurry ' 
about the matter.” 

‘Hurry? I’m up to my ears now. You 
might as well attempt to check Niagara as a 
thing of this kind. I’ve got it bad, Phil.” 

‘I’m sorry for you, Larry.” 

‘You needn’t be. I’m no longer a vaga- 
bond, and the case looks hopeful to me now, 
though it never did before.” 

‘“*You are getting tame and commonplace 
now, and I think we had better turn in.” 

It seemed incredible to me, but Larry was 
snoring in ten minutes more; yet I must do 
him the justice to say that he snored only 
when he was very tired. He had slept very 
little during the voyage, and neither the 
thought of Blanche, nor of the good fortune 
that had so suddenly overtaken him, could 
keep him awake. I agreed with him in con- 
sidering his case a very hopeful one; for the 
heart of the fair girl was filled with gratitude 
to him for his care of her father. Of course 
she had not thought of love; but she was 
kindly disposed towards him. 

We did not get up very early the next morn- 
ing. Attached to the Hall was a beautiful 
garden, in which Larry and I walked before 
breakfast. .On a rustic bridge across the 
brook that wandered through the garden we 
met Blanche. She was very sad; but she 
smiled when she saw us, and extended her 
hand to both. 

**T suppose we must leave you to-day, Miss 
Fennimore,” said Larry, as we walked along 
together. 

**So soon?” 

‘* We have already staid longer than we in- 
tended,” I added. ‘‘ Perhaps we may never 
see you again.” 

‘*Do not say that; I am sure I should be 
very unhappy if I believed I were never again 
to see such good friends as you have been to 
me—and my father,” she answered, with 
much emotion. ‘‘Do come to Grimsby Hall 
when you return from the continent; for I am 
to stay with my aunt this summer, and per- 
haps longer.” 

‘*T shall certainly come again, whether Mr. 
Farringford does or not,” said Larry. 

‘*T shall be so glad to see you! But I hope 
you will both come. I shall be so lonely, now 
that he is gone!” she replied, her voice chok- 
ing as she thought of her father. ‘I shall 
never think of him without thinking of you.” 





‘*Tf I never see you again, I never shall for- 
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get you,” continued Larry; and after this re- 
mark, I thought I had better drop a reasona- 
ble distance behind them, though I knew that 
my friend had too much good sense to make a 
** declaration ” at such a time, and under such 
circumstances. 

My plan was assisted by Miles, who present- 
ly joined me from a by-path. I saw that he 
was troubled, but I hoped he would not speak 
to me about our conference with Sir Philip. 

**T hear you are off to-day, Phil,” said he. 

‘*Yes, we go to London by the noon train.” 

** And where then are you going?” 

‘*T go to Nice by the way of Paris and Mar- 
seilles.” 

‘* But there is going to be a bloody big row 
in Italy this summer.” 

‘For that reason I am in haste to find my 
mother before the war breaks up the travel.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you won't mind telling me what 
you were talking about with Sir Philip last 
night,” said he, after a short pause. 

‘*T would rather Sir Philip should tell you 
himself, if he thinks proper,” I replied. 

‘You won’t tell me, then?” 

‘I do not feel at liberty to do so without 
your grandfather’s permission.” 

‘You needn’t trouble yourself. 
now.” 

‘*Indeed?” 

‘*T do, indeed.” 

‘‘The matter does not concern me, and I 
have nothing to say or do about it.” 

‘‘ By the noon train,” said he. ‘I am going 
up to London at the same time.” 

‘We should be happy to have your com- 
pany.” 

-“ Thanks;” and without another word he 
turned into a side-path, and disappeared. 

His conduct appeared very singular to me. 


I know 


CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY GO TO LONDON, 
AND MILES GRIMSBY IS VERY MUCH EX- 
CITED. 


HE actions of Miles Grimsby were not 


easytoexplain. He told me bluntly that 
he knew the subject of the conversation with 
the baronet in the library; but I did not see 
how this was possible, even if he had so far 
lost his self-respect as to become an eaves 
dropper; for the fireplace, near which we sat, 
was too far from the door to permit a listener 
to hear what was said. Of course, he knew 
the story of his uncle Lawrence, and I con 
cluded that he simply suspected the relation 
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of my friend to him. I did not see Larry 
again till we met at the breakfast table. What- 
ever the nature of the interview between him 
and Miss Fennimore, there was nothing in her 
look to indicate that anything unusual had 
occurred, though I did think my friend was 
more cheerful. After the meal, we went with 
the baronet to a magistrate, a gentleman of 
distinction, and, I at once inferred, an inti- 
mate friend of Sir Philip. 

‘Here he is, Sir John,” said the baronet, 
indicating Larry with a nod of his head. 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the magistrate, 
with a promptness which showed that this 
was not the first time the subject had been 
mentioned. ‘* You are deceived.” 

“No, I am not. I purpose to prove all I 
say, inch by inch, to your satisfaction, Sir 
John; and mulish as you are, you will be sat- 
isfied before I am done. I have no time to 
spare, and we will begin at once.” 

Sir Philip placed the letters of his deceased 
son in the hands of the magistrate. 

‘You have read them before,” he continued. 
“Off with your coat, Lawrence.” 

Larry prepared himself for this examina- 
tion. While he was doing so, Sir Philip pro- 
duced a miniature of his deceased son Law- 
rence. It was painted on ivory; and looking 
at the face alone, I should have supposed it to 
be the portrait of Larry. Sir John acknowl- 
edged that the picture was a perfect likeness. 
The blood mark on the arm corresponded with 
the description in the letter, and after Larry 
had related all that he knew, or had heard, of 
his early life, the magistrate declared that he 
was satisfied. He wrote a document, which 
covered a page of foolscap, to the effect that 
Sir Philip acknowledged Larry to be the son 
of his deceased son Lawrence, which we all 
signed, and the business was finished. From 
the magistrate’s we went to the banker’s, where 
the baronet drew twelve thousand pounds, in 
Bank of England notes. 

“Here, my boy,” said Sir Philip, as he 
handed him the entire amount. 

“But, Sir Philip, I intended to tell you what 
I wished to do with this money,” replied Lar- 
ty, as he coolly took the roll of bills. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you will not approve the purpose to which 
I shall apply it.” 

“Don’t tell me anything about it. Iam too 
nervous to hear. I regard this money as a 
small drop of atonement for the past. Say 
nothing more about it.” 

“T shall send most of it to America.” 

“Send it to China, if you like. Have you 
seen Miles to-day?” 
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“Yes, sir, I saw him, but did not speak 
with him.” ; 

“I met him in the garden,” I interposed, 
and related what had passed between him and 
myself. 

‘¢ The boy understands it all,” said the bar- 
onet, uneasily. ‘‘ He is a strange fellow; but 
I don’t know that there is anything bad about 
him. Did he say he was going to London by 
the noon train?” 

‘* He did, sir.” 

‘“‘He always has his own way. He has 
been a pet at Grimsby Hall. Let him go to 
London, if he pleases. Very likely he wishes 
to consult some lawyer there. It would not be 
strange if I outlived the boy’s father, who is 
feeble in body and mind.” 

I had already concluded that all was not 
right with the elder Miles. He seldom spoke 
to any one, and had a vacant expression. 
Though his wife had been absent six months, 
I observed that he had little or nothing to say 
to her. On the whole, it seemed to me like a 
very strange family. ‘ 

We saw Blanche again, and I was satisfied 
that an excellent understanding subsisted be- 
tween her and Larry. Each promised to 
write the other. My friend had also agreed 
to write to his grandfather every week. A 
carriage conveyed us to the station, and we 
were attended by the baronet and Blanche; 
but Miles went in the dog cart by himself. 

‘¢ Now, good by, my boy,” said Sir Philip. 
‘“‘Take good care of yourself; for I depend 
more on you than on any one else. WhenI 
write to you to come home, come without an 
hour's delay.” 

‘*T will obey you in all things, sir,” replied 
Larry. 

‘‘ Are you going to London, Miles?” asked 
the baronet, as the young man stepped up to 
him. 

‘‘Yes, sir; I want to see some American 
friends there. I may go over the continent 
with them.” 

‘‘ Have you money enough?” 

‘* Plenty, sir.” 

““God bless you, my boy. Take care of 
yourself,” added the baronet, but with less 
feeling, I thought, than he had spoken to 
Larry. 

Though the intercourse between Miles and 
his grandfather was attended with all the 
forms of love and tenderness, I began to see 
that it was rather formal. We stepped into 
an empty compartment, as the train stopped, 
and were soon on our way to London. Miles 
placed himself at the farther end of the com- 
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partment, and did not speak for an hour. His 
presence prevented Larry and myself from 
talking of what was uppermost in our minds; 
but for my own part, I was content to gaze on 
the bright green fields of England, and see 
what I could of the beautiful country. Miles 
was very nervous and uneasy, fidgeting from 
one seat to another, trying to look out at the 
open window, but occasionally casting furtive 
glances at Larry and me. When he had kept 
this up until the train was half way to Lon- 
don, he came to our end of the compartment, 
and seated himself at my side, facing my 
friend. It was evident that he intended to 
say something, but he only looked at Larry 
for several minutes. 

“It seems that you don’t look like me for 
nothing,” said he, at last. 

‘* Well, Miles, I don’t think I look any more 
like you than you do like me,” replied Larry, 
smiling. ‘I don’t know whether you mean 
to say that John Jones looks like the king, or 
the king like John Jones.” 


‘Either way you please. I only meant to 


say that there is a strong resemblance be- 
tween us.” 

“Right; I grant that.” 

‘It is not accidental,” added Miles, ner- 
vously. 


‘I’m no philosopher.” 

‘* What were you and my grandfather talk- 
ing about last night?” 

‘For further particulars, apply to Sir Phil- 
ip Grimsby, Bart., Grimsby Hall,” laughed 
Larry. 

‘* Well, I know.” 

“*If you do, it is folly to ask.” 

“You are the son of my uncle Lawrence, 
who died in America.” 

‘“*Is that so?” demanded Larry. 

**You know that it is.” 

‘*Cousin, your hand, if that is so; and 
thank you for the information,” replied Larry, 
extending his hand to the discomfited young 
man. ‘If what you say is true, we are 
cousins.” 

‘*We are,” answered Miles, taking the of- 
fered hand. ‘But I’m not glad to see you.” 

‘‘That’s candid and honest; but are you 
quite sure that what you say is true?”’ 

‘Why did my grandfather send for you 
last night? Why did you stay with him till 
morning? Where did you go with him this 
forenoon?” 

** Ask Sir Philip.” 

‘*T have no occasion to ask him.” 

‘*Have you taken the dimensions of the 
key-hole of Sir Philip’s library door?” 
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‘“*No! Don’t insult me!” 

“JT will not; pardon me.” 

‘*Since you have uttered a suspicion, I will 
say that I did not hear a word that was said 
in the library, or. anywhere else, on this sub- 
ject, between you and my grandfather; but I 
understand it all. My mother gave me all the 
information I needed.” 

“Miles, I haven’t a word to say about it,” 
added Larry, more earnestly than he had yet 
spoken. 

“I took you for a good fellow on board of 
the steamer, and I expected something like 
magnanimity from you,” muttered Miles. 

‘*‘Magnanimity is a long word, and I am 
not in a condition to be magnanimous towards 
you. If the time ever comes when I can exer- 
cise this noble sentiment in regard to you, I 
trust I shall not be found wanting.” 

‘‘ That won’t do,” growled Miles. 

“But it must do,” answered Larry, with 
energy. 

‘¢ Don’t make me your enemy, Lawrence.” 

**T don’t intend to do that; but if you insist 
upon being my enemy, I suppose I must sub- 
mit, for I can’t help myself.” 

“‘T give you fair and timely warning,” added 
Miles, shaking his head. 

‘tT acknowledge the receipt of the fair and 
timely warning,” said Larry with the most 
provoking indifference. 

‘“‘ What do you desire of Larry?” I asked, 
fearful that a quarrel was brewing, and desir- 
ous of avoiding any unpleasantness. 

‘¢T desire him to be candid and honest with 
me, which he will not. He pretends to know 
nothing about the matter of which I speak. 
He will neither deny nor acknowledge the 
truth of what I say,” replied Miles, turning to 
me, much excited. 

‘¢T have been present at all the interviews 
of my friend with Sir Philip, and what passed 
between them was entirely confidential. The 
baronet imposed silence upon Larry and upon 
me, and without acknowledging or denying 
the truth of what you say, Miles, neither he 
nor I have any right to’ repeat a word that 
passed at these conferences. Larry is entirely 
honorable about the matter, and no gentleman 
should attempt to worm out of another what 
the latter distinctly declares is confidential.” 

‘¢Do you mean to tell me that I am no gen- 
tleman?” demanded Miles, whose tone and 
manner indicated that I had not bettered the 
matter. : 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind; but I trust you will 
see that it is not proper to press this subject 
any farther,” I promptly replied. 
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‘But the subject concerns me more nearly 
than any other person, and is of vastly more 
consequence to me than to my father, or even 
my grandfather. If Larry comes to England 
and to Grimsby Hall as the son of my uncle 
Lawrence, he robs me of my inheritance, and 
makes a beggar of me. Do you expect me to 
* keep quiet under such circumstances,” con- 
tinued Miles, warming up at what he evidently 
regarded as his wrongs. 

‘The statement you make is neither admit- 
ted nor denied, and we can say nothing about 
the matter.” 

“That will do, Phil. Don’t open your 
mouth on the subject again.” 

‘Your friend is an adventurer,” added 
Miles, still addressing me. ‘I was till yes- 
terday the prospective heir of the title and 
estates of my grandfather. Now he steps in 
‘between me and all my earthly hopes.” 

‘This is a fine country, Phil,” said Larry. 

‘“‘And he refuses me even a word of expla- 
nation,” persisted Miles. 

‘* Beautiful country,” I added. 

“Sir Philip is one of the ten richest men in 
England, and his estates and income would all 
have been mine, if your friend had not come 
here to blast my hopes.” 

“That's a pretty stream of water; I suppose 
thef call it a river over here,” said Larry. 

“Very likely; there isn’t room enough here 
for such rivers as the Mississippi, the Ohio, or 
even the Hudson.” 

“You do not hear what I say,” interposed 
Miles. 

‘Every word of it; but we respectfully de- 
cline to continue the conversation on the sub- 
ject you have chosen, for the reason we have 
distinctly stated,” I replied, gently, but firmly. 

“I see that you intend to add insult to inju- 
ry,” muttered Miles. 

“Far from it.” 

“T give you fair warning, Lawrence Grims- 
by, if that be your name, which I doubt.” 

“Receipt of warning duly acknowledged, 
Miles Grimsby, if that is your name, which 
I don’t doubt; and I will give it to you in 
writing if you desire,” replied Larry. 

“You have made me your enemy.” 

“Sorry for it, but must submit.” 

Miles suddenly darted to the corner of the 
compartment which. he had before occupied, 
and, very much agitated, drummed on the 
floor with his feet, and pounded the cushions 
with his hands. I was sorry for him, though, 
if my friend was really the son of Lawrence 
Grimsby, deceased, Miles had no right to 
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complain. Certainly Larry had done nothing 
himself to provoke the disappointed young 
man; on the contrary, he had been very for- 
bearing under his charges. During the rest 
of the journey Miles twice attempted to re- 
sume the subject; but we declined even to 
speak of it again. When the train stopped 
at Euston Square station, in London, he 
darted out of the carriage with his portman- 
teau in his hand, and disappeared in the crowd. 
Larry and I took a cab, and drove to Mor- 
ley’s, in Trafalgar Square. We took a room 
together. 

“Phil, this money is heavy in my pocket, 
and it must be started off at once,” said Larry. 

‘* Are you determined to do this romantic 
act, Larry?” I asked. 

‘*Undoubtedly I am. I haven’t wavered or 
hesitated the millionth part of a second in my 
purpose. You have the address of the presi- 
dent of that bank in Lowerville. Now write 
a letter to him; tell him to put this money 
into his bank, and never open his head toa 
single soul on earth, except to say that Mr. 
Fennimore’s estate don’t owe the concern a 
red cent. I shall not feel easy till the money 
is on its way.” 

I wrote the letter as Larry dictated, and 
then we went to my bankers’. A bill on New 
York, in favor of the president of the bank, 
was purchased, the duplicates to be forwarded 
by the bankers, which I enclosed in the letter 
I had written. I requested the gentleman to 
address his reply to ‘‘ Lawrence Grimsby, 
Esq.,” care of my bankers. My friend then 
invested the greater part of his remaining 
funds in.a letter of credit, good anywhere in 
Europe. : 

‘*NowI feel more like a Christian than I 
ever did before in the whole course of my 
life,” said Larry, as we left the bankers’. ‘‘I 
even feel like forgiving grandfather Sir Philip 
for making me a rich man.” 

‘*T dare say youdo. But howin regard to 
Miles?” 

**T don’t feel a bit hard towards him. I’m 
sorry for him: if I were he, perhaps I should 
be as much disgruntled as he is; but I doubt 
it. Now, Phil, let me pay you what I owe 
you; for really that’s one of the greatest pleas- 
ures in the known world.” 

Larry paid me the money I had advanced in 
cash and for clothing; but I positively refused 
to take the sum I had given after the accident, 
and we compromised it by his purchasing a 
gold watch at Bennett’s, on the case of which 
he had my name engraved as the giver. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY MAKE THE AC- 
QUAINTANCE OF A MAN WITH A PREPOS- 
TEROUS HAT, AND START FOR ITALY. 


I COULD not lose sight of the fact that I 
was in London, the metropolis of the 
world, though I had not time to see its sights. 
I was deeply interested in its crowded streets, 
and its massive public buildings. From the 
bankers’ we went down to London Bridge, 
then to the Bank, the Tower of London, and 
other sights in that part of the city. The 
next day we went to Westminster Abbey and 
Palace, through the Parks, and into the Brit- 
ish Museum. This was all we were able to 
see of London on this visit. I had stopped 
longer than I intended already, and I was in 
haste to reach Paris, where I expected to find 
a letter from Marian Collingsby, my cousin, 
who had promised to give me the latest intel- 
ligence in regard to my mother. 

On the morning of the third day after our 
arrival, we left for Paris, and arrived in the 
evening of the same day. I hastened to the 
bankers, and found three letters, one from 
Marian, one from Ella Gracewood, and one 
from my father. My cousin informed me that 
my mother had gone to Milan, to spend sev- 
eral weeks with some Italian friends, whose 
address she was unable to give me. My father 
assured me that he was still well and happy, 
and Ella’s letter gave me a fluttering of the 
heart, though it contained nothing which 
need be transcribed to these pages. It was a 
very pleasant letter, and one of that kind 
which a young man reads all the way from 
twenty to a hundred times. 

Larry and I walked about the city for two 
hours, till we had a tolerable idea of the cen- 
tral portion, and then returned to the Hotel 
Meurice, where we had taken a double room. 
The city was in a blaze of excitement over the 
Italian war. The emperor and the army had 
gone to take part in the conflict which was to 
end in the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Lombardy. The enthusiasm was tremendous, 
and Larry and myself were infected with it; 
for it seemed to us like a war for liberty. 
Then France appeared to represent the highest 
ideal of justice, and to bear a chivalrous part 
in redeeming the oppressed from the oppress- 
or. Garibaldi’s name was on every lip, and 
the famous hymn that bears his name was 
played by every band, and whistled and sung 
by all the people. 

‘* There will bea lively time in Italy when 
we get there, Phil,” said Larry. 





“T think so; and I am afraid the war will 
spoil all my calculations,” I replied, as we en- 
tered the garden of the Tuileries, where a 
band of music had attracted a great crowd. 

“This music stirs me clear down to my 
boots. I believe, if I knew French well enough, 
I should enter the army as a volunteer.” 

** You don’t mean it.” 

“Yes, I do. I never cared’ much about 
playing soldier; but when it comes to the real 
matter, I believe in it.” s 

**But you have no wish to take part in these 
European quarrels.” 

“Why not? I believe in liberty. Austria 
and tyranny mean the same thing.” 

**'Your circumstances have changed.” 

‘“‘They have; but I have not changed. I 
am the same old sixpence. I wish I could talk 
French.” 

‘“* You say you can read it a little.” 

*“T can; but I can’t tell what one of these 
Frenchmen says when he speaks any more 


than if he spoke the Hottentot lingo. You 


seem to be quite at home at it, Phil.” 

‘*T began to study French when I was ten 
years old, and have kept it up ever since. 
Miss Gracewood and I used to practise every 
day. I find I can get along very well.” 

“First rate. By the way, Phil, do you see 
that long-haired fellow on your right, smoking 
a cigar?” said Larry, nodding in the direction 
of the individual. 

‘Yes; and I have seen him half a dozen 
times before to-day, in the steamer and on the 
train from London.” 

The man to whom Larry alluded had long, 
black hair, and a long, black mustache. He 
wore a rather threadbare suit of black, with a 
black hat which had possibly been in fashion 
some time during the last ten years; for it 
was preposterously high in the crown and 
narrow in the brim. I had heard and read a 
great deal about the spy system of Paris, and 
I could not help connecting this man with the 
French “shadows,” who worm themselves 
into the confidence of all sorts of people, and 
worm out of them all sorts of secrets. He 
looked like a tricky and cunning man; but as 
he had come from London with us, a second 
thought assured me that my suspicion was 
absurd. While I was thinking of the matter 
I saw four policemen approaching us. I had 
seen some of these sergents de ville near the 
station, and many of them in the streets and 
boulevards. I could not help admiring their 
dress and bearing. They wore gray linen 
pants, and dark-blue dress coats, having rath- 
er long and broad skirts, buttoned up to the 
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Tue ARREST IN THE GARDEN 


throat, janty chapeaux on their heads, and a 
light, slender sword at the side, which hung 
from a belt inside of the coat. I looked at 
them again, and more than ever admired their 
appearance. They walked directly towards 
us, and Iwas about to express my favorable 
opinion of them to my friend, when, to my 
utter astonishment, two of them “ surrounded ” 
me, and the other two performed a similar ser- 
vice for Larry. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” said one of the pair 
at my side,-as they locked their arms in 
mine, and began to move me towards the 
Rue Rivoli. 

“ Qu'est-ce que vous voulez?” I demanded. 

“ Pardon, monsieur,” was the only reply I 
received, as the men hurried me over the 
walks towards the street. 

“I say, Phil, how’s this?” called Larry. 

“I don’t know; I don’t understand it.” 

2 Vous vous trompez!” (you are mistaken), 
exclaimed some one in a new voice. behind 
me. 

The policemen halted, and suddenly re- 
leased their hold of Larry and myself. Turn- 
ing to see who had thus kindly interposed in 
our favor, I discovered the seedy, long-haired 
individual. 


“ . 
Les messieurs sont Américains,” added he, 
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shaking his head vigorously, as though he was 
much mortified at the blunder. 

‘s Pardon, messieurs,” said the officers, as 
they politely touched their chapeaux, and 
walked away into the crowd. 

What had passed satisfied me in regard to 
the long-haired individual, that he was a mem- 
ber of the secret police, a spy, or a stool-pigeon. 
He took off his preposterous hat, bowed low, 
demanded “‘ Jardon,” and hastily retreated to- 
wards the Rue Rivoli; for the crowd, never 
partial to men of his cloth, were looking at 
him with suspicion and disfavor. 

‘IT am sorry it ended so abruptly,” laughed 
Larry. ‘I wanted to see more of it; for I 
was in hopes we were arrested as red republi- 
cans, or something of that sort, and I rather 
like an adventure.” 

“‘T am not at all anxious to be detained a 
week or more here, though I suppose my pass- 
port would have got me out of the scrape. 
By the way, Larry, you ought to have such a 
document.” 

‘“‘T wouldn’t give two cents for a barrel of 
them. What do I want of a passport?” 

“To prove that you are an American cit- 
izen.” 

“If Sir Philip Grimsby and the spot on my 
arm don’t lie, I’m not an American citizen.” 
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‘*No; you are a Briton.” 

“‘T don't half like the idea; but the pile of 
money has a reconciling influence.” 

When the band in the garden had finished 
the concert, we went over to the Hotel Meu- 
rice. As we entered the court-yard, we saw 
the long-haired individual seated in one 
of the iron chairs, quietly smoking a cheap 
cigar, as I judged it was by the villanous 
odor it exhaled. As soon as he perceived us, 
he sprang to his feet, hastily removed his pre- 
posterous hat, and bowed with the most ex- 
travagant deference. 

‘* How are you, old boy? What's the mean- 
ing of the farce you played off on us in the 
garden?” said Larry, not supposing that the 
long-haired gentleman could speak English. 

‘*T came here to beg your pardon for the 
mistake,” replied he, bowing low again. 

‘* Ah, Mr. Jones, you speak English!” 

**O, yes; I speak English, French, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, which is my 
native language.” 

“Bully for you!” 


exclaimed Larry. ‘Of 


course; with as many lingos as that, you don’t 
know how to hold your tongue.” 

‘*Even better than I do to speak,” replied 
he, blandly. 

‘* What did you take us to be?” I inquired.” 


**T took you to be American gentlemen. I 
made no mistake. It was the stupid police- 
men.” 

‘* Whom were you looking for?” 

‘¢ For London pickpockets: two came in the 
train to-day.” 

‘‘Then you are a police spy, Mr. Jones?” 
inquired Larry. 

‘*Do not mention it, if you please. I inter- 
fered, and betrayed myself rather than permit 
the police to annoy you, even for a moment.” 

‘All right, Mr. Jones. That was doing the 
handsome thing, Mr. Jones.” 

“*My name is Cuore [Koo-6-ray] — Giovan- 
ni Cuore, at your service,” added the spy, 
bowing again. ‘In English, you would call 
me John Hart.” ° 

‘How did you know that we were Ameri- 
cans?” I asked. 

‘*T heard you speak of America on the 
steamer. I shall have the two pickpockets ar- 
rested, and then I shall go to Italy,” contin- 
ued Cuore, who seemed to be very communi- 
cative for a man whose business it was to keep 
still. ‘‘I shall go to Nizza [Neet-za] to-mor- 
row night.” 

** Where is Nizza?” I inquired. 

‘* Ah, in English you call it Nice [Nees], as 
in French.” 

‘Are you going to Nice?” And I was 
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much interested then, for I intended to go 
there myself, in order to obtain some informa- 
tion in regard to my mother. 

‘‘Yes; to Nice, and then to Milan, where I 
was born, and lived till I was twenty-two.” 

This was exactly my own route, and I at 
once regarded Signore Cuore as a person [| 
wished to know better. 

**But the Austrians will not allow you to 
visit Milan,” I suggested. 

JT go where I please, in spite of Austrians, 
French, or Sardinians,” he replied, signifi- 
cantly. 

‘I suppose you intend to go into the spy 
business,” I added. 

“ Possibly,” said he, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘But I must look for the two pickpock- 
ets. I know where to find them, and in an- 
other hour they will be in the Conciergerie. | 
only came to apologize for the mistake ;” and 
taking off his hat, he began to retreat back- 
ward towards the entrance. 

‘¢One moment, Monsieur Cuore. Will you 
breakfast with us to-morrow morning at nine?” 
I interposed. 

‘¢ You do me very great honor,” he replied, 
with the same extravagant deference. 

‘¢ But I desire very much to see you again.” 

‘*T will accept your considerate invitation 
with great pleasure.” 

‘¢ Nine o’clock.” 

‘‘Nine o’clock; 50 sotr, monsiteur,” he an- 
swered, and departed. 

‘‘What do you want of that cove, Phil?” 
demanded Larry. 

“He is going to Italy, and is an Italian. 
He can help me.” 

‘¢ How do you know but he is a government 
spy ? ” 

“TI don’t care if he is. I have no intention 
of subverting the government, or taking part 
with the Austrians: so I have nothing to fear 
from all the spies in the world.” 

We walked about the city during the even- 
ing, and retired early. The next day all Paris 
was ringing with the news of the battle of 
Montebello, in which the French and Sardin- 
ians defeated the Austrians. Punctually at 
nine o’clock came Signore Cuore. He as 
sured us the London pickpockets were arrest- 
ed, and that his mission was ended. He made 
himself very agreeable, and was satisfied that 
I should be able to enter Milan, if I would 
submit to his direction. He would aid me in 
every possible way. Indeed, Signore Cuore 
seerhed to exist just then for the sole purpose 
of serving me. 

‘‘’We must go to Marseilles, and then by 
steamer to Nice. The train leaves the sta 
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tion Boulevard Mazas at twenty minutes past 
eight this evening,” said Cuore, as he bowed 
and scraped his adieus. 

‘“‘Now, Larry, I don’t wish to drag you after 
me,” said I, when the spy had gone. 

‘‘ Wherever thou goest, I goest,” laughed he. 

‘*‘T am going into a disturbed country.” 

‘‘So much the better. If I can get near 
enough to a great battle to see it, I shall do 
so. AsI told you, I had just as lief live as 
die, and I should really like to take a hand in 
the fight for United Italy. I hate an Austrian 
as bad as any of them.” 

‘‘I may get near enough to be in danger. 
I shall heed no peril. If I am sure that my 
mother is in Milan, I shall go there at all 
hazards; for she may need my assistance, and 
one don’t know what may happen in war. 
But I won’t ask you to go into danger.” 

“I don’t care for danger, Phil. I’m not a 
chicken, and I think I can stand it anywhere 
you can.” 

‘“‘T have been under fire, you know; in fact, 
in a battle.” 

“Tn a little Indian squabble,” laughed Lar- 
ry. “I have been in a street fight, which is 
about the same thing.” 

“T think not; about twenty men were killed 
in my battle.” 

“That’s pretty fair; but the war in Italy 
this summer will be no boys’ play, and I want 
to be in it, either as an actor or a spectator.” 

“Very well; we are off to-night, then.” 

During the day we wrote our letters, drew 
what money we needed, and, as we were going 
to a troubled region, we sewed napoleons into 
our suspenders, waistbands, and other availa- 
ble places, so that we need not be deprived of 
the ‘‘sinews of war,” in case of accident. At 
the time indicated, we were at the railroad 
station, where we found Cuore, as bland and 
polite, and as ready to serve us, as ever. 
Though the train was rather crowded, we ob- 
tained a compartment to ourselves by his skill 
and address, and we began to realize the ben- 
efit of having such an “old stager” with us. 

At noon the next day we were in Marseilles, 


where we embarked the same evening for 
Nice. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY CONTINUE THEIR 


JOURNEY, AND MEET A FRENCH GENERAL 
OF BRIGADE. 


WE were in Marseilles about six hours, 
and had time to obtain a general view 
of the city. Cuore followed us wherever we 





went, and seemed to know the place as well 
as if he had lived there all his life. -The 
steamer in which we embarked was French, 
and though she was crowded with passengers 
on their way to the seat of war, our zealous 
friend obtained the best accommodations on 
board for us. Larry and myself were exceed- 
ingly grateful to him for his attention. The 
sea was delightfully smooth, and the course 
of the vessel was in sight of the land. We 
remained on deck till it was too dark to see 
anything, and then retired to the cabin. 

** You will drink a bottle of champagne with 
me now — won’t you, gentlemen?” said Cuore, 
as we entered the cabin. 

“I thank you, sir; but I never drink cham- 
pagne, or any other wine,” I replied. 

‘*Nor I, either,” added Larry, shrugging his 
shoulders, as though he regarded his refusal 
as an excellent joke. 

‘“‘Americans are very singular people,” 
laughed the Italian. ‘‘ You must drink wine 
in Italy. The water will make you sick; and 
besides, it is warm and not pleasant to drink.” 

“IT think I can stand it. I was brought up 
on river water. At any rate, I shall be sick a 
while before I drink any wine,” I continued. 

‘* But everybody drinks wine in Italy,” per- 
sisted Cuore. 

**No; I don’t.” 

‘‘Nor I,” laughed my friend. 

Larry and I went to our state-room, and 
very likely the Italian drank his champagne 
before he retired. 

** Why should that fellow take so much pains 
to please us?” asked: Larry, as we were turn- 
ing in. 

‘*T don’t know, unless it is out of the kind- 
ness of his own heart,” I replied. 

‘That's all in your eye, Phil. I never 
drank much champagne, but I have been 
about enough to notice that when some fel- 
lows have a big axe to grind, they use cham- 
pagne for the grindstone.” 

‘* Possibly it may be so in this instance; at 
any rate, we will keep our eyes wide open. 
There is one thing about it, Larry: we are not 
likely to be blinded with champagne.” 

My friend’s suggestion seemed to, be worthy 
of consideration, and while I was thinking 
about it I dropped asleep, and did not wake 
till the wheels of the steamer stopped in the 
port of Nice. We went on shore, and taking 
a carriage, drove to the H6tel de la Méditer- 
vanée, which is in a very pleasant situation, 
facing the sea. I had chosen this hotel, and 
insisted upon going there, because my cousin’s 
letter had informed me that my mother had 
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boarded there, though Cuore desired to stay at 
the Hétel des Etrangers. Even the fact of be- 
ing at the place where my mother had spent the 
winter made me feel nearer to her than I had 
ever consciously been before. I had with me 
the precious memorials by which my father 
had been enabled to identify me, and I hoped 
soon to place them before my other parent. 

Mr. Collingsby, my grandfather, and Mr. 
Collingsby, my uncle, had persistently re- 
fused even to consider my relationship to 
them, or to glance at the testimony I was able 
to produce. My mother had been in Europe 
nearly three years, with her brother, Joseph 
Collingsby, and his wife. I had never seen 
this uncle, but I supposed he must be as pru- 
dent, dignified, and unsentimental as the rest 
of the family whom I had met. It was even 
possible that he would not permit me to state 
my case to my mother; but I was determined 
not to fail in my undertaking. My first and 
only business in Nice was to obtain tidings 
of my mother, and as soon as I reached the 
hotel, I went to work upon the case. I ap- 
plied at once to that important personage 
about European hotels, the porter, who had 
an office at the entrance. He spoke English, 
as well as three or four other languages. 

“Did Mr. Joseph Collingsby board at this 
hotel during the winter?” I inquired. 

‘*Yes, sir; an American, you mean?” re- 
plied the porter. 

**Yes; who were with him?” 

‘Mrs. Collingsby and another lady — what 
was her name?” 

The man opened his register, and began to 
turn the leaves. 

‘* The party left about four weeks ago to go 
to Milan with Signore Bertani and family. 
Here is the lady’s name — Mrs. Farringford.” 

The sight of the name sent my heart into 
my throat, and it did not at that moment oc- 
cur to me that hostile armies lay between 
Nice and Milan. ' 

‘Is the lady in Milan now?” I inquired. 

‘I don’t know, but I think so. Signore 
Bertani’s family spent the winter here, and 
they were very intimate with the Collingsby 
party. Signore Bertani is a very rich Italian 
gentleman, and has a fine house in Milan. 
The Collingsbys were to stay a month or two 
with them, and then all of them were going 
to Switzerland; for the two gentlemen talked 
about the matter in my hearing. You wish to 
see Mr. Collingsby?” 

‘*Mrs. Farringford, more particularly.” 

“You can’t go to Milan now,” added the 
porter. 
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** Perhaps I cam” 

“‘Signore Bertani made his fortune out of 
the Austrians, and he is not in favor of United 
Italy,” continued the man, whose manner al- 
lowed no doubt in regard to his politics. 

‘‘IT am sorry he is on the wrong side,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘But can you tell me where to find 
him, in case I get to Milan?” 

‘¢He is a banker, Corso di Bosinare, No. 
21,” replied the porter, writing out the address 
in full. ‘The less you say about Signore 
Bertani the better it will be for you, unless 
you are among the Austrians.” , 

I paid but little attention to this friendly 
warning, and afterwards wished I had heeded 
it. To me the political question was a very 
plain one, and all my sympathies were with 
France and Italy. I believed in Cavour, the 
great Italian statesman, and his policy. Lom- 
bardy was clearly a part of Italy, and it seemed 
to me that Austria had no right there. The 
people wished to be restored to their natural 
political connections, and on the part of the 
Italians, it was ‘‘ freedom’s battle” which was 
then in progress. 

My business in Nice was accomplished; but 
we were obliged to remain in the city till the 
next forenoen, when a steamer left for Genoa. 

‘*T consider myself very fortunate, Larry,” 
said I, as we seated ourselves on deck to watch 
the shores of Italy, after the steamer had 
started. 

‘“*You always are, Phil; but I don’t see 
wherein you are particularly so just now,” re- 
plied he. 

“T have ascertained just where my mother 
has gone.” 

*¢ Not much luck in that; but I haven’t much 
of an idea that you will get to Milan this sum- 
mer, unless you join the French army, and go 
in with the soldiers.” 

‘*T would even do that for the sake of getting 
there.” 

‘¢But when the allied army goes in, your 
mother will not be there, if she goes with the 
Austrians.” 

“‘I don’t believe my mother goes with the 
Austrians; but I intend to find her, wherever 
she goes.” 

‘‘You are a brick, Phil. Suppose we join 
the French army. That will be the easiest 
way to get into Milan this summer. I really 
want to take a part in this business,” said 
Larry. 

“‘ Of course I couldn’t think of such a thing. 
It would spoil all my plans.” 

““T want to get into something exciting.” 

‘¢ Perhaps we shall have that without going 
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into the army. By the way, have you an 
idea that Cuore had any business in Nice?” 

“If he had, he must have neglected it, for I 
don’t think he was out of my sight five min- 
utes at any one time.” 

‘“‘] was thinking of that this morning. He 
sticks to us like a leech.” 

“That’s so; but he said he was going to 
Nice before you said anything about it. He 
did not come here for our sakes.” 

‘‘ He seems to keep good company,” I added, 
pointing to a part of the deck where a group 
of officers stood, the principal one of whom 
was talking with Cuore. 

‘“‘He is not a bashful man, like myself,” 
laughed Larry. ‘‘He seems to be on good 
terms with that general of brigade.” 

“Ts that his rank?” 

‘*So Cuore told me.” 

The general was certainly a good-looking 
man, and apparently a very affable one. I 
was surprised to see our Italian friend so inti- 
mate with him; but if he was in the employ 
of the government, perhaps it was not very 
strange that he should be on speaking terms 
with a general of brigade in time of war. 
Larry and I turned in at an early hour, and I 
was soon asleep. I waked once in the night, 
and found that the little steamer was pitching 
violently in a head sea. The weather had 
been rather threatening when we retired, and 
I expected both wind and rain during the 
night. But I was accustomed to a stormy sea, 
and turning over in my berth, I went to sleep 
again. Early in the morning Larry waked 
me. 

“It blows great guns, Phil,” said he. 

“Let it blow,” I replied, still quite sleepy. 

“T don’t know that we can help ourselves,” 
he added; ‘‘but I have been up half the 
night.” 

‘What for?” 

“T couldn’t sleep. The steamer rolled so, 
my brains were nearly knocked out. The 
French brigadier was on deck; and if ever a 
brave man was frightened, he was.” 

“There is no occasion to be alarmed.” 

‘Tam not alarmed; for I told you I was as 
ready to live as die. I was speaking of the 
brigadier. He was on the hurricane deck, 
holding on to the bob-stay.” 

“Was he, indeed? Then he has tremen- 
dous long arms,” I added, laughing at Larry’s 
blunder. 

“Well, the brig-stay, then.” 

“T never heard of that stay before. Proba- 
bly it was the mizzen-stay; for there is such a 


90 of rigging within reach of the hurricane 
eck.” 
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‘*The brigadier had to stay there, whatever 
the stay was. The steamer dipped the water 
in over her sides as she rolled, and monsfeur 
expected to go to the bottom. I had quitea 
chat with him, for he speaks English first rate. 
He’s going directly to the front.” 

‘I’m willing; but if you have been up half 
the night, Larry, you had better turn in again, 
and finish your nap. Your berth is the most 
comfortable place when it blows.” 

‘‘] don’t think so; I want’to see the fun, 
and cultivate the acquaintance of the brigadier. 
I thought you might want to know what’s go- 
ing on; so I waked you. Who knows but I 
may get a chance on the brigadier’s staff. I 
know all about soldiering, for I was a high pri- 
vate in the Forty-ninth for nearly a year. If 
I could only speak the lingo, I would go in.” 

I don’t know what else my friend said, for I 
dropped asleep again. I was not much inter- 
ested in his military aspirations, and I con- 
cluded that his want of fluency in the lan- 
guage would be a sufficient bar to all his 
hopes. But Larry had improved his French 
wonderfully, for he had bought a phrase book 
in Paris, which he studied during a large por- 
tion of the time, practising with Cuore and 
myself. I slept till the steamer’s wheels 
stopped, and then went on deck. The boat 
was two hours late, and when I joined Larry 
she was inside of the two long moles which 
protect the harbor of Genoa. The port was 
crowded with French and Italian transport 
steamers, which had brought in troops and 
stores from Marseilles, Toulon, and Leghorn, 
and our vessel was obliged to anchor near the 
jaws of the harbor. The wind was south- 
east, and still blowing a gale, which made a 
heavy sea, even inside of the moles. But rough 
as the sea was, the shore boats came off for 
passengers; for I believe there is not a single 
Mediterranean port where vessels go up toa 
quay or wharf. 

Larry was talking with the general, who 
still held on at the mizzen-stay, and his mili- 
tary coat was soaked by the spray and rain. 

‘Here is Phil,” said he, as soon as I ap- 
peared on deck. ‘‘ He knows all about it.” 

I walked up to him. 

** General Eberlé, this is my friend, Mr. Far- 
ringford,” continued Larry. 

The general gave me his hand, and greeted 
me warmly, though he did not release his hold 
of the stay with his left hand, and I noticed 
that he kept one eye on the surging waves. 

‘¢ Can we go to ze shore in ze little boat?” 
he asked, anxiously, as he glanced at the 
small craft, whose owners were vociferously 
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offering their services. ‘‘ Votre ami a dit gue 
vous étes marin.” 

‘“* Out, monsieur ; you can land very well,” 
I replied. 

**T have very much fear of ze watair.” 

‘* There is not much danger, sir, if the boats 
are well managed.” 

I said what I could to assure the general 
that a boat could live in the sea around us, 
but I was willing to admit that it was not 
without peril. ‘I presumed that the boatmen 
were skilful in their business. He was very 
anxious to leave the steamer, and we engaged 
two boats to land us. They were small craft, 
and were manned by father and son, the lat- 
ter of whom was a boy of sixteen. General 
Eberlé and another officer went with the old 
man, while Larry and I, with our baggage, 
took passage with the boy. Cuore and an 
officer engaged a third boat. We embarked 
safely, and in another moment we were bob- 
bing up and down like feathers on the angry 
waves. A combing wave broke over the stern 
of the old man’s boat, which startled the gen- 

‘eral, and he did the stupidest thing a man 
could possibly do under such circumstances, 
for he sprang to his feet. I heard the boatman 
shout, and then I saw the brigadier topple 
over into the water. He disappeared from my 
sight for a moment, and then I discovered 
him struggling on the top of a huge wave. 

**Give way, man!” I shouted to our boat- 
man; but he appeared to be paralyzed by the 
catastrophe, and did not understand English. 

Finding he could do nothing, I sprang from 
the bow of the boat, where I was seated, and 
grasped the oars. Driving the boy forward, I 
pulled the boat up to the unfortunate general. 
But just at that moment his head bobbed un- 
der. I brought the little craft up head to the 
sea, and then told the boy, in French, to take 
the oars again. Perhaps he understood my 
gestures better than my words; at any rate, he 
obeyed me, and I returned to the bow. 

‘* Keep still, Larry! Don't move!” I shouted 
to my friend, whose movements indicated that 
he intended to jump overboard. “‘I will get 
him in a minute.” 

The general rose again, and I fastened the 
boat-hook into his military coat, and hauled 
him up to the bow. By this time the old 
man had come to the rescue, and with his aid 
the unfortunate man was hauled into his boat, 
which was nearly swamped in the act. 

. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—_—_@———____—_ 


—— THE Romans used pepper five hundred 
years before Christ. 





‘TWO FAOES. 


BY M. R. W. 


y  orerening and blooming, 

With a light 

In the blue eyes, 
Beaming bright 

From withered cheek 
And hair snow-white. 


Children’s faces 
Older seem; 

Strange, surprising 
Is its gleam, — 

Ever brightening 
Silvery beam : — 


Like a blue-bird 
On the wing, 
In a morning 
Of the spring; 
Like a star 
Aye brightening. 


*Tis the spirit 
Full of hope, 
With an ever 
Widening scope, 
As it climbs 
Life’s upward slope, 


That is shining 
More and more, 
Through the visage 
Growing hoar, 
Yet still child-like, 

At fourscore. 


Dark, repellent; 
Gloom abides 

In the restless 
Look that hides 

"Neath heavy lids, 
Or darting glides. 


Was it ever 
Young and bright, 
Dimples chasing 
Tears in flight,— 
A May-day face 
With hope alight? — 


Like a red-breast 
On the wing, 
In a morning 
Of the spring; 
Like a lark 
That can but sing? 
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’Tis the spirit 
Warped by care, — 

Hope supplanted 
By despair, — 

As it gropes so, 
Down life’s stair, 


That is darkening 
More and more, 
Through the visage 
Growing hoar, 

Old and bitter 
At threescore. 


THE NEST-ROBBERS. 
BY WIRT SIKES. 


6“ I KNOW where there’s a bird’s nest,” said 
Jackey Wilson. 

“Where is it?” said Ben Symonds. 

‘Down by the livery stable.” 

The livery stable was in that same street 
where Jo Conner lived, and there was a row 
of young maples in front of the livery stable, 
all along the sidewalk. 

“Let's go and look,” said Charley Carr. 

“Come on, Jo,” said Tom Allen. 

Away they all ran down the street, till they 
came to the livery stable. 

“ There it is,” said Jackey Wilson, pointing 
up into one of the maple trees, where a little 
brown nest was hidden among the leaves. 

“T see it,” said Johnny Baker. 

“Tl climb up,” said Jackey Wilson, peeling 
off his jacket, his face flushing red with ex- 
citement, ‘‘and you stand. right under, Ben, 
to catch it when I throw it down.” 

Jo Conner said nothing; but when Jackey 
Wilson had got well started up the tree, he 
felt somebody holding on to his foot. 

‘““What’s that?” cried Jackey, petulantly, 
looking down. ‘‘Leave‘go of my foot, Jo 
Conner! What you doin’ that for?” 

“T like to do it,” said Jo. ‘It’s fun.” 

“Leave go, I tell you!” cried Jackey, trying 
to kick; but Jo hung on. ‘I'll come down 
and lick you.” 

Still Jo said nothing; and Jackey struggled 
to free himself, and in the midst of his strug- 
gle down he came: If Jo Conner had not 
caught him as he fell, he would have come 
sprawling on the ground. 

‘What d’you do that for, now, Jo Conner?” 
said Jackey, doubling up his fists and squaring 
up to Jo, as if he intended to thrash him out 
of his senses, 
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TI told you what I did it for, Jackey,” said 
Jo. ‘‘I wanted to amuse myself.” ‘ 

“Well, if you do it again, I'll lick you,” said 
Jackey. 

‘Why shouldn’t I do it again?” said Jo. 
‘*Haven’t I just as good a right to my fun as 
you have to yours? I suppose you don’t like 
it; but neither do the birds like to have their 
nests robbed.- If you don’t care what pain you 
cause them, then I don’t care what pain I cause 
you. I’ve just as good aright to pull your foot, 
or your nose, or your ears, or to run a hot 
wire through ’em, for my own sport, as you 
have to rob the birds.” 

“IT never see such a mean boy as you are, 
Jo Conner?” said Jackey, a good deal mysti- 
fied by Jo’s cool manner. 

*““You don’t mean that, I know, Jackey,” 
said Jo, putting his hand on Jack’s shoulder. 
‘*T only wanted to show you how selfish and 
cruel it is to rob the birds. As long as I am 
around, I won't see it done, even if I do have 
to take a licking for it.” 

“You won’t take any lickin’ while I’m 
around,”said Tom Allen, who was the biggest 
of all the boys. 

Jackey Wilson picked up his jacket, and be- 
gan to slink away, looking mad enough to eat 
Jo up alive. 

** Don’t go off, Jackey,” said Jo. ‘‘ Nobody 
wants to lick anybody. Come over on the 
paint-shop steps, boys, and I’ll tell you a new 
fairy story.” 

The boys, ever ready to hear a story, hur- 
ried to the spot designated — a flight of broad, 
high, wooden steps, leading up to the top of 
an awning which jutted out from the second 
story of a wooden building in which the paint- 
shop was situated. 

‘¢ Sit down here, Jackey,” said Jo, ‘right by 
me.” This new fairy story is called ‘ The Nest- 
Robbers.’ 

‘*Once there was a very nice family of peo- 
ple who lived in a nest which the father had 
built. These people were men and women, 
you understand. The father was a farmer. 
His nest was built out of wood, and he called 
it his house. I call it his nest. 

“‘Tt was ‘situated in a wild country, at the 
foot of a high mountain, and close by a deep 
wood. He had in it two nice little young ones 
—a boy and a girl; and there he lived in 
great comfort with his young ones and his 
mate. That was his wife, you know. 

** Well, one day the old ones — that is, the 
father and mother — were away picking up 
food to feed the young ones. The young ones 





were playing in their nest as comfortable as 
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could be; the little girl had a doll, and the 
little boy had a drum. 

‘* Well, towards night, just as the old ones 
were coming home to their nest, there came 
down out of the sky two immense great birds, 
with long talons and sharp beaks. They 
came flying along through the air, looking 
about with their huge great eyes to see what 
they could see. 

‘* Suddenly one of the big birds said to the 
other bird, — 

‘* * Hallo, Hookbill, I see a nest.’ 

***Do you, Sharpclaws?’ said the other. 
‘** Where?’ 

‘““* Why, right down there, 
Where’s your eyes?’ 

‘**O, yes, Sharpclaws, I see it now. Let’s 
rob it!’ 

‘** Come on, Hookbill,’ said Sharpclaws; 
‘*¢it will be great sport.’ 

‘* And with that down they pounced upon the 
nest, and Sharpclaws seized the little boy by 
the neck, and Hookbill took the little girl-by 
her curly hair, and away they flew up into the 
air, right in sight of the old ones, who were 
just coming back to the nest. 

‘* Well, you may imagine what horrible dis- 
tress that poor father and mother were in, 
when they saw those dreadful birds lugging 
their little ones away into the air. 

.‘* They ran around, and cried, and shouted, 
and threw stones at the huge birds, but all to 
no purpose. Away went birds and children, 
almost out of sight. 

‘* And the worst of all was, that by and by 
the big birds got tired of their sport. 

‘*¢ What will we do with ’em, Hookbill?’ 
said one. 

‘¢¢Let’s throw ’em away, Sharpclaws,’ said 
the other. ‘They ain’t good for anything.’ 

‘‘And with that they threw the little ches 
away, and they came tumbling down to the 
earth, and were broken all to pieces. 

“The old ones ran to them; but it was no 
use. The little creatures were unable to stir 
or move; they just opened their poor little 
eyes once, and said, ‘Good by, papa and 
mamma; those bad birds robbed the nest, and 
we are killed.’ 

‘* And it was piteous to listen to the cries 
of the old ones as they hovered over their dead 
little ones. 

‘* That’s all.” 

The boys drew a long sigh, and looked at 
each other. 

‘*T never will rob a bird’s nest again, Jo,” 
said Jackey Wilson, potting his hand in Jo 
Conner’s. 


Hookbill! 
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MAGNANIMITY. 


FEOM THE GERMAN BY MARTIN EICIE. 


NDER the reign of one of the earlier Mi- 
kados (the heads of the government of Ja- 
pan), a new star appeared in the heavens. A 
celebrated astronomer observed it attentively, 
and declared that it foretold great evil to the 
family of one of the generals of the crown. 

At that time, Nakahira was crown general 
of the left, and Sanégori crown general of the 
right. 

No sooner had Sanégori heard of the pre- 
diction of the astrologer, than he, with his 
family, visited all the temples dedicated to 
the worship of Buddha and Sinto in the 
neighborhood, without interruption, while 
Nakahira, with his family, on the contrary, re- 
mained quietly at home. A priest, who no- 
ticed this,:at once repaired to the house of 
Nakahira, in order to express his surprise at 
the course which he was pursuing. ‘‘Sané- 
gori,” said he, ‘‘ visits all the holy places, and 
offers up prayers to avert the evil which the 
new star predicts. Why do you not do 
likewise?” 

To this Nakahira replied, ‘Since the evil 
which the star predicts will befall one of the 
two generals of the crown, it is assigned either 
to Sanégori or to me. If I reflect well upon 
it, I find that I am well steeped in years, and 
possess but little military talent. Sanégori, 
on the other hand, is in the prime of his age, 
and is more than a match for the requirements 
of his office. Should I wish to avert from 
myself the evil, which may possibly menace 
me, by prayers, and these should be granted 
to me, it could only be done to the danger of 
Sanégori, and to the disadvantage of the em- 
pire. Therefore I do not offer up prayers, 
that I may do all that is in my power, that the 
valuable life of this man may be spared.” ~ 

At these words the priest could not conceal 
his emotion, and cried out, ‘‘ Verily, so noble 
a resolution is the best way of worship; and 
if there are gods, and Buddha exists, the evil 
wil! neither befall you nor your family.” 


—_——_o——_——_ 


— A procressivE Irish gentleman can 
see no reason one women should not be- 
come medical men.’ 


Tue Abecedarians were a branch of the 
Anabaptists, who believed that all knowledge 
only prevented men from attending to the di- 
vine instruction, inwardly communicated, and 
refused to learn even the alphabet. 
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‘“‘I WAS BROUGHT UP NEVER TO Kiss.” Page 567. 


THE DOOTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE SYMPOSIUM. 


ISS O’NEIL had just returned from her 

“paradise among the Wixes,” and was 
trying to burn a stick of green wood in her 
air-tight stove. 


“T have such good friends in the Wix neigh-. 


borhood!” mused she, striking another match. 

“I always knewthat. I start to walk up there, 

and make visits along on the way; and no 

matter how bad the travelling is, or how busy 
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they are, I’ve noticed that some of them are 
always ready to bring me home.” 

This proof of the Wix friendship was so 
convincing, and so consoling, that the ancient 
dame dwelt upon it all the while the bit of 
newspaper was taking fire, even till the kin- 
dlings began to blaze and besiege the green 
wood. 

“Yes, they are good friends of mine, up 
there. Ichabod Wix had his hands more than 
full, doing up garden seeds; but he said, ‘he 
could always spare time and horses to oblige 
Miss O’Neil.’ I sometimes wish I lived among 
them, they all like me so well. Dear knows, 
I get very little attention here in the village. 
In Machias, now, before that wicked Mr. 
McGrath cheated me out of my property, I 
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was looked upon as alady. But time relapses 
on, and brings great changes. Quinnebas- 
set isn’t like Machias; the people are very 
different. Here is Dr. Linscott, one of the 
first men in town, taking a mean advantage 
of my slender circumstances, and renting me 
this house full of rats. It sounds very gener- 
ous if you don’t hear the wind shake the old 
blinds. Only a life-lease, either. If I should 
die I couldn’t will away a single board in the 
floor. I have nothing to will away to any- 
body —I, that had a fortune once of my own! 
An O’Neil, too!” 

With the last words the poor soul shut the 
stove door with an air which was nothing less 
than regal, and looked witheringly around 
the plain but decent apartment, at the school 
benches set in straight rows against the walls, 
at the vase of dried grasses on the mantel be- 
side the photograph of the Reverend Mr. 
Hinsdale, and at the red and green carpet orf 
the floor, presented last spring by some of the 
“first ladies” of the parish. 

“Dr. Linscott wouldn’t be satisfied with 
such a house himeelf, and an air-tight stove is 
very unhealthy. Ah, well,” murmured she, 
falling back upon her favorite text, which she 
must have thought very elastic, for it fitted 
any occasion. ‘Do good in thy good pleas- 
ure unto Zion; build thou the walls of Jeru- 
salem.” ; 

That seemed to settle the matter of the 
house and furniture; and the next grievance 
which Miss O’Neil took up with her basket of 
shavings was the wind. 

‘* What a town this is for gales! I don’t re- 
member that we ever had anything like it in 
Machias. There, the neurology is flashing 
into my jaw again. I must tie it up before it 
spreads.” F 

And festooning her head with a red ban- 
danna, Miss O’Neil seated herself permanent- 
ly, at last, in her stuffed chintz rocker, known 
among the young people as her “‘ growlery.” 

**It is lonesome, when the wind blows, to 
sit and soliloquize all alone to yourself. I 
should think some of the neighbors might 
come in. They must have seen me riding by 
with Ichabod Wix; but nobody cares whether 
I’ve got home or not. If I hadn’t been cheated 
out of my property! Ah, well! The wind 
bloweth, and it listeth, and as the tree falleth, 
so it shall lie.” 

These little quotations from Scripture, in 
which Miss O’Neil indulged to such an extent, 
were usually very wide of the mark; still they 
had come to take the place in her mind of 
something like ejaculatory prayers; and who 
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shall say that, as such, they were altogether 
worthless and void of meaning? 

‘“‘Christmas is coming, and nobody has 
asked me to dinner. I wonder if I hadn't 
better go to Dr. Linscott’s: Miriam is get- 
ting to be a very nice cook—only she is not 
agreeable in her manners. I know Mrs. Ich- 
abod meant for me to stay there, if she hadn't 
been so mortified about burning the plum 
cake. I told her I shouldn’t mind that, if the 
turkey turned out well; and then I said all 
that was proper about being fond of mince 
pies, and thinking everything of her family; 
but she was so polite that she got all of a 
flurry for fear Ichabod wouldn’t harness as 
soon as I was ready for him. She thought 
I should feel dreadfully to be caught there in 
a storm, though I told her over and over 
again I should admire to stayall winter. She 
thinks they couldn't do without me here in the 
village; but times have changed. I used to 
be invited to the first houses to eat my Christ- 
mas; but here I am now; nobody comes near 
me to see if I’m dead or alive.” 

There was aknock atthedoor. Miss O’Neil 
settled her cap and shook out her dress. “A 
caller, as true as I live. I wish people knew 
when to stay away. I should have caught a 
nap in about a minute; but there’s no such 
thing as having your house to yourself in 
Quinnebasset.” 

Miss O’Neil went to the door with her sourest 
aspect. 

‘Good evening, Mary Smith. I won’t call 
you Marie, for there isn’t a drop of French 
blood in your veins. Walk in, child.” 

Marie entered very demurely, and placed a 
little box on the table. 

‘“‘I wish you a Merry Christmas, Miss 
O’Neil.” 

“ 2?’m!—O yes, thank you, dear,” faltered 
the old lady, with her eyes on the box. 

‘¢T wanted to make my old teacher a little 
present,” said Marie, opening the box, ‘and 
I hope you'll please accept this cap.” 

“Very much obliged to you, you little dar- 
ling,” said Miss O’Neil, extending her hand, 
doubtfully. ‘People don’t think to give me 
presents as they used to, before I lost my 
property. I had presents enough then, when 
I didn’t need them. But you always were a 
sweet child. Blue!” exclaimed she, picking 
at the rosette. ‘‘If there’s a color I despise, 
it’s blue; but of course you didn’t know that, 
and I’m just as much obliged to you.” 

‘“¢Green!” interposed Marie; ‘“ green!” 

‘¢ Well, it must be a very blue green, then,” 
said Miss O’Neil, putting on the cap over her 
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old one and the red bandanna, and surveying 
the effect in the glass. 

‘“« Why, it’s too small in the crown, and don’t 
come far enough forward, by two inches, to 
meet my front hair.” 

“Perhaps,” said Marie, biting her lip, “if 
you would take off that bandage you might 
judge better, Miss O’Neil.” 

There was another knock, and Judith Wil- 
lard entered, a pink glow from the sharp air 
relieving the moonlight paleness of her face. 

‘*A Merry Christmas, Miss O’Neil,” said 
she, putting a bandbox on one of the school 
benches. 

‘Take a chair, dear,” said the old lady, with 
an uncertain smile. ‘‘If you’d wished me 
Merry Christmas twenty-five years ago, I 
might have got it, for I hadn’t been cheated out 
of my property then.” 

“Miss O’Neil,” said Judith, timidly, ‘I 
couldn’t think what to give you; but here is a 
bonnet I hope you'll like.” 

“You dear child, you learned behavior at 
my school, and I’m sure I thank you kindly. 
This is quite unexpected.” 

“ Marian and I made it together.” 

Miss O’Neil turned the bonnet round and 
round on her hand. 

“Well, I don’t think any better of it for 
Miriam Linscott’s having a hand in it; but I 
guess I’ll try it on.” 

Which she did, regardless of her muffled 
jaws and double supply of caps. 

““Why, what a dowdy-looking thing! Ex- 
cuse me, Judy; I know Miriam was the one 
to blame. She always goes in front of the 
rear.” 

“But, Miss O’Neil--” 

“When I lived at Machias, girls, people 
used to come to church from a distance just 
to see me, there was so much said about my 
beauty. But who would think it now, with 
this bunch of furbelows stuck on the back of 
my head?” 

The question would not admit of an answer, 
and the girls turned away to hide their laugh- 
ing faces. 

“But, Miss O'Neil,” entreated Judith, “if 
you'll only take off that bandage, and one of 
your caps.” ° 

“Indeed, I shall dono such thing,” returned 
the lady, with spirit. ‘‘When I have the 


neurology in my face I must have room to tie 
it up.” 


But the bonnet was very tasteful, and it was 
evident that Miss O’Neil liked it, for she 
smiled admiringly, and looked very well 
Pleased as she carried it off to her bedroom. 
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There was another knock. This time it 

was Oscaforia, with a handsome woollen 

shawl of warm, brown tints, nicely shaded. 

‘Please accept, with the compliments of 
the season,” said Miss Ossie, in her most 
graceful manner. 3 

““Why, really, what surprises!” cried Miss 
O’Neil, delighted, till she remembered that 
Mr. Jones was the richest man in town, and 
his daughter might have done more. 

* A shawl is better than nothing, and thank 
you kindly, dear. I always thought so much 
of your family! To be sure, I had a velvet 
cloak once; but that was before I lost my 
property. I never expect another velvet, or 
any kind of a cloak, for that matter.” 

*“*I am so sorry, Miss O’Neil,” said Oscafo- 
ria, chagrined. ‘If you don’t like the shawl, 
pray don’t feel obliged to keep it.” 

‘*Why, Ossie, what did you expect?” said 
Marie, as Miss O’Neil, with the shaw] still on 
her shoulders, answered another knock at the 
door. ‘* You’ve had no worse rebuff than Ju- 
dith andI. The old soul is in raptures, but 
you know it’s part of her religion to make 
people uncomfortable.” 

There was a gay laugh, and Marian tripped 
into the room, bright and breezy. At seven- 
teen people were beginning to call her beauti- 
ful. This was not and never would be strictly 
true; but there was a sparkle and a freshness in 
her face which charmed away your criticism. 
Her nose might be a trifle large, but you would 
be willing to have one larger still if it only 
looked as sensible as hers. She might have, 
here and there, a few stray freckles; but they 
paled in the glory of her golden hair, till they 
seemed as faint as the stars in the Milky Way. 
She had grown fast within the last few years, 
ang, being straight and well proportioned, 
looked taller than Judith, who was half a 
head above her, but carried herself as ill as 
ever. 

‘*A Merry Christmas, and many happy 
returns!” said Marian, offering to embrace 
Miss O’Neil, who drew back in disdain. 

‘““O, but won’t you let me kiss you for 
Christmas?” pleaded Marian, roguishly, 
which of course called forth the little frozen 
speech the girls had heard so many times. 

‘*T was brought up never to kiss.” 

But Marian seized her playfully by the 
shoulders, and pecked her withered cheek rap- 
idly half a dozen times. 

‘There now, I’ve kissed you for Christmas, 
and New Year’s, and Fourth of July, and 
Thanksgiving Day, too; and I'd like to see 
you help yourself, Miss Norah O'Neil.” 
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**O, you foolish Galathian,” returned the 
descendant of the O’Neils, actually smiling. 
‘*Your manners are so uncultivated, Miriam! 
You’ve crushed my beautiful new cap.” 

‘*She calls the cap beautiful. I told you 
8@” said Marie aside to Oscaforia. 

‘*See how some of my old scholars have 
remembered me, Miriam. Don’t you admire 
my shawl? You would if you had good 
taste.” 

‘‘Certainly I admire it; and pray keep it 
on. Beg’ pardon, Miss O'Neil, but the room 
is rather chilly, and as we came to spend the 
evening, mayn’t I take the liberty to make the 
fire burn better?” 

The hostess drew herself up in stately sur- 
prise; but before she had time to remonstrate 
Marian had run out to the shed and returned 
with a basket of chips and an armful of 
wood. 

‘You never could keep your place when 
you were a little child and went to my school, 
and you haven’t improved a grain since,” said 
Miss O’Neil, frigidly. 

**Q, you like to be hospitable, ycu know 
you do,” laughed Marian; ‘‘it’s an Irish 
trait.” 

‘* Yes,” said the lady, a iittle mollified, ‘I 
was originally born in Ireland, and I’m ‘proud 
to have it known.” 

‘And it is known. No one who has ever 
seen you could doubt where you were origi- 
nally born,” returned Marian, with a sly 
glance at the girls. ‘*But now will you 
please step into the bedroom and try on a 
wrapper you will find hanging up in your 
closet?” 

“What! You too? I didn’t expect you’d 
brought a thing,” said Miss O'Neil, evidently 
delighted. 

** Quick! now’s our time, girls,” cried Mar- 
ian, as Miss O’Neil lighted a small lamp, and 
vanished into the bedroom. 

Judith and Marie Smith hastened to the 
front door, and brought in three large baskets, 
which had been sitting outside in the snow. 
Oscaforia opened the leaves of the table, and 
covered it with a fine white cloth. 

“There,” said she, setting a large frosted 
cake in the middle, ‘‘ behold a peace-offering! 
Now I hope to be forgiven for the shawl.” 

‘‘ And here is some lemonade,” said Marie, 
producing a pitcher and glasses. ‘‘I trust it’s 
sour enough to give satisfaction.” 

“Don’t get me to laughing,” said Judith, 
overturning a fruit-dish full of confectionery. 
‘**T brought this to offset your lemonade.” 

Marian, who had at last succeeded in build- 
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ing a lusty fire, stole out to the magic door- 
stone, and returned with a platter of cold 
turkey and a plate of biscuits. 

‘¢She’ll say, ‘ You foolish Galathian, why 
didn’t you bring a goose?’” whispered Mari- 
an. ‘* Now let’s light our four sperm candles. 
Quite an illunfination. And the room is 
thawing out—don’t you feel the difference, 
since the fire began to burn?” 

** Yes, and Miss O’Neil’s poor old heart is 
thawing out too,” said Marie, with a great 
gush of pity, such as she had never felt for her 
despised ex-teacher till she made her the cap. 

‘*T hadn’t the least idea she’d give us time 
to set the table,” said Judith. 

At that moment the bedroom door opened, 
and Miss O’Neil reappeared, muttering some- 
thing about the bother she had had with those 
‘mincing button-holes.” It was all the fault 
she could possibly find with the dark-green 
merino wrapper, bordered with silk of the 
same shade; but, as the girls said, ‘‘ she must 
find fault or die.” 

‘* What a perfect fit!” they all exclaimed. 

Marian had taken unwearied pains in pat- 
terning after a gown abstracted from Miss 
O’Neil’s wardrobe, and her success was com- 
plete, except the one mincing button-hole. 
The fastidious old lady, whose taste in dress 
was good, could not help being satisfied, and 
came forward now, with a stately tread and 
a smiling face, conscious of looking her best 
in her * falsest black front,” and very sure she 
deserved praise for condescending to take off 
the cherished bandanna and put on the janty 
new cap. 

**O, girls, isn’t she a picture? She was a 
beauty once, I know she was,” said Marie, 
clasping her hands. 

‘¢Turn away mine eyes from beholding van- 
ity,” responded Miss O’Neil, gazing in the 
looking-glass with intense delight. ‘‘I al- 
ways told you I was called a beauty in my 
day; but the young men said I had the heart 
of a’stone. Why, girls, what have you been 
doing?” 

‘¢ We came without our suppers,” said Mar- 
ian, in a tone of apology, ‘and we are so 
hungry! Hope you'll excuse us. Please take 
a chair, ma’am, and wait upon the table.” 

‘Why, really, indeed now,” said the aston- 
ished lady, sweeping acourtesy, which had been . 
part of her stock of manners in old times, and 
was very graceful still. ‘Indeed now, this is 
quite unexpected. It carries me back, young 
ladies, to the time when my father used to 
give parties, before we lost our— Hark! 
What's that?” 
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There was a loud knocking, accompanied by 
shrill halloos. As Miss O’Neil went to the 
door, she saw Robert Willard, Keller Prescott, 
Pitkin Jones, Silas Hackett, and the: new 
school teacher, standing in the moonlight be- 
fore two ox-sleds. 

‘““We’ve brought you som wood — where 
shall we put it?” 

Miss O’Neil’s nerves had been sadly tried 
this evening, and she did not know whether 
to scold the young men for the fright they 
had given her, or to embrace them for grati- 
tude. 

“OQ, my patience!” cried she; ‘‘ you are so 
kind! but you’ve thrown me into a terrible 
flutter. I should think this was a pretty time 
of night to bring a load of wood. You'd bet- 
ter go right off, — and heave it into the shed, 
gentlemen.” ‘ 

But Miss O’Neil bethought herself, present- 
ly, that this was not a very gracious way to 
receive favors. True, the people of Machias 
would never have startled a lone woman with 
oxen at such an unseasonable hour; still, her 
shed was nearly empty, and the wood most 
acceptable. 

“QO, you lovely creatures!” exclaimed she, 
when the last stick was disposed of, and the 
young men entered the house to claim their 


places at the supper table, which was waiting 


for them. ‘*Thank you kindly for what 
you've done, and may you be blessed in bas- 
ket and in store. I see it has been sawed and 
split; is it all stove length? Now let us say 
grace.” 

The transition was so abrupt from business 
to devotion, that the strange guest, Mr. For- 
dyce Bailey, found it hard to preserve his 
gravity during the short blessing which the 
hostess asked, with her black-mitted hands 
reverently folded. 

‘Gentlemen, I’ve made you some tea,” said 
she, opening her eyes, and smiling benignly. 
“The girls would never have thought of it; 
but tea is very refreshing. And here is some 
cream Mrs. Ichabod Wix gave me, one of my 
best friends. Help yourselves, do. F don't 
know when we shall all eat together again; 
and besides, I’m afraid it won’t keep.” 

There was a sudden contortien of Fordyce 
Bailey’s face, which came near being the ruin 
of the whole party. He had heard that Miss 
O'Neil was bird-witted, and a town-curiosity, 
but had not come prepared for such a mixture 
of graceful hospitality and child-like sim- 
Plicity. 

It was a royal Christmas evening for the 
Poor old soul. Smiles wreathed her withered 
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lips, roses glowed in her sallow cheeks, the 
light of other days shone in her old éyes, 
making it possible to believe the tradition 
that she had once been the handsomest young 
lady in the town of Machias. 

“Yes, I see a little flicker of beauty there,” 
thought Marian. ‘ Pity we have to grow old 
and shrivel up like dried apples. It must be 
across. What if one of us four girls should 
be left all alone in the world, and didn’t even 
love cats? Mightn’t we turn into vinegar as 
well as she? Always provided we hadn’t 
sense enough to try to keep sweet?” 

It was a charitable question, and a wise one; 
but blithe young Marian had never asked it 
before, and would not have asked it now, if 
her sympathies had not broadened and deep- 
ened in the very act of fitting that troublesome 
merino wrapper. Never in her life before had 
she felt such tenderness for that “‘ perfectly 
disagreeable person,” Miss Norah O’Neil. 

““They say the heart must have something 
to cherish, or ‘in itself to ashes burn.’ I see 
it all, now,” thought she, with a gentle smile 
of pity, as the lady of the house singled her 
out, with her usual animosity, and paraded 
her faults before the company. ‘‘Let her 
talk; why should I care?” 

“The most ungain scholar I ever had at my 
school, Miriam was always full of /rivolty, 
making mischief and poetry. She tried to 
break off the match between her sister, only I 
went myself and joined it on again. Joined 
it on again, like the nipped-off nose of the 
maid in the garden hanging out clothes!” 

Marian blushed painfully, and felt as if the 
new teacher must be lookigg at her with 
amazement. That foolish poem! Should 
she ever outgrow the mortification and dis- 
grace of it? Certainly not while Miss O’Neil 
lived to keep it before the public. 

‘“*The plaguy old parrot, I’ll stop her 
tongue,” said Keller, in a low voice, to Mari- 
an, who returned him a grateful look. The 
time had come when she saw no reason to 
envv Judith the brother-love which had once 
seemed to be left out of her own lot. Keller 
was now her devoted champion and friend, 
and had been ever since she appeared to him 
that day in the attic, like a good fairy with a 
golden halo round her head, and dropped 
loving words, like balm, into his sore heart. 
He came to her rescue now, though the way 
he did it may be open to objections. It was 
by setting Miss O’Neil to talk of her lovers, 
an imaginary host, which she marshalled forth 
occasionally to kneel at her shrine, and bewail 
her.‘‘ heart of stone.” 
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Merriment ran high. These fabled lovers 
were the choicest fun in Quinnebasset. The 
naughty young people kept up a mathemati- 
cal calculation as to the rate in which the 
number increased, and declared that Miss 
O'Neil had begun with six, and got up to 
thirty, cutting every lover in pieces five times 
—a slashing process, but perfectly harmless to 
ghosts. 

I do not uphold the Quinnebasset youth in 
this thing; but if there was any excuse for 
them, it was in the satisfaction it gave the 
poor withered old crone. While she talked, 
she looked and felt herself a queen of society. 
And every shadowy lover she evoked and re- 
jected was a clear gain, for he never dropped 
out of her memory afterwards, but helped to 
swell the list of the slain. 

She went to bed that night in charity with 
the whole world; and so ended the tea-drink- 
ing, or, as Fordyce Bailey classically called it, 
the symposium. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE FIRST LOVER. 


UT it seems that while Miss O’Neil was 
thus calling up the shades of lovers past, 
lovers present were improving the opportuni- 


ty to whisper a few words in one another's 


ears. At the close of the evening, Judith, 
looking strangely fluttered and half fright- 
ened, took Marian one side, and said to her, 
‘“‘T’m going home with you to stay all night, 
and Robert must go with us. I won’t have 
any one else.” 

‘*Very well,” replied Marian; ‘“I’ll send 
Keller out of the way.” But what it meant 
she did notknow. 

As she, and Robert, and Judith walked 


along the crisp road, — there was no sidewalk | 


in winter, — Judith was perfectly mute, and to 
call attention from her, Marian talked with 
great volubility. 

‘* What a handsome young man Mr. Bailey 
is! And so well behaved! I fancy him very 
much indeed.” 

“Do you? Well, I can’t say he is exactly 
my style,” returned Robert, and next moment, 
ashamed of himself, added, ‘‘ though I won’t 
deny he has the air of a gentleman.” 

‘Of course he wouldn’t be your style, un- 
less he were as deep as the Pacific Ocean,” 
said Marian. ‘* You are a dreadful critic, 
Robert. Do look back and see Keller. He is 
up to some mischief, I know, by the way he 
swings himself round.” 


Keller was sauntering a little behind with |. 
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Mr. Bailey, saying confidentially and with an- 
imated gestures, — 

‘¢ By the way, Bailey, you’re a stranger here, 
and I don’t know but I ought to say a word,to 
you about these Quinnebasset girls. Don't 
let it go any farther; will you? They’re the 
nicest creatures @n the world; but the fact is, 
just between ourselves, a fellow has to walk 
on eggs or they think he has serious inten- 
tions. The dest girls in the world; sensibk, 
too; but—well—rather too susceptible, as 
you may say. A word to the wise is sufficient. 
You understand, hey?” 

‘*Why, yes, I think I do,” stammered young 
Bailey, looking, as well he might, a little sur- 
prised. ‘*They don’t appear like that sort; 
but I'll have my eye out and be careful. 
’Twould be a confounded scrape, wouldn’t it, 
though, to enlist any of their affections acci- 
dentally? Much obliged to you, Prescott, 
I’m sure.” 

** Well, you're a donkey,” thought Keller, 
chuckling behind his comforter. ‘Thought 
I’'d sound you, and see.” 

And ready to explode with suppressed 
laughter, he continued to expatiate upon this 
amiable weakness of the girls of Quinnebas- 
set, which ought to be respected, he said, and 
by no means divulged to the unfeeling world. 
How the girls would have longed to box his 
ears if they had heard him! A more refined 
and intelligent set of young ladies could hard- 
ly be found in a New England village, as no- 
body was better aware than Keller; but a joke 
was sweet to his soul, and the temptation to 
sell a donkey not to be resisted. 

‘¢ Now the deacon is sick, and you’re obliged 
to change your boarding-place, Bailey, I hope 
you'll find one where there aren’t any girls; I 
advise it as a friend.” 

And marching the new teacher up to Dea- 
con Judkins’s door, Keller left him to his own 
reflections, and ran home, fairly weak with 
laughter. The girls had already gone up 
stairs, but they could hear him chuckling to 
himself in the front hall, and going off in 
little byrsts all the way to his chamber. 

“Marian,” said Judith, as they were disrob- 
ing for the night, ‘‘I have such a strange 
thing to tell you. I was in the kitchen at 
Miss O’Neil’s, you know, putting up my bas- 
ket, and Silas Hackett came out, and —and—” 

Marian made an inarticulate response with 
her tooth-brush in her mouth. If she had 
only looked up and seen the bright spots 
burning in Judith’s cheeks, she would have 
felt more curiosity as to what was coming. 

“He said he—he— Why, Marian, did 
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you ever think of such a thing as Silas Hack- 
ett’s caring for me — particularly?” 

Marian wheeled round, and levelled her 
tooth-brush at Judith. 

‘*‘ What!” exclaimed she, staring in bewil- 
derment. - 

Judith stood combing out her long dark 
hair, and looking straight before her at the 
lamp, with a shy, triumphant sparkle in her 
eyes, somewhat at variance with the regretful 
tone of her voice. 

“Yes, it is nothing new, he says; and I’m 
afraid it’s very, very serious. What in the 
world shall I do with him, Marian?” 

Marian braced herself against the closet 
door before she ventured to reply. In the lit- 
tle interval since Judith had first spoken, a 
change had passed over their relations to each 
other. A real live lover had come between 
them, investing the once familiar friend with 
anew and mysterious dignity. 

“Why, how did Silas happen to think of 
such a thing?” said she, at last. ‘*He has 


always known you just as well as can be. 
Wasn’t it a funny idea, his starting up all at 
once, in this way? How did he look? What 
did he say?” 

Marian was nat aware of it, but she spoke 
with some deference, as well as a slight shade 


of pique. In everything heretofore she and 
Judith had been equals; but here was some- 
thing they could not share, something that 
might not be held as common property. 

“T don’t think I could tell you exactly,” re- 
plied Judith, her eyes still fixed on the lamp. 
“He looked very foolish indeed, and made 
some remark about the levee next week, what 
a nice moon there would be; and, right off 
upon that, told me he had been thinking of 
writing me a letter. ‘Ah!’ said I; and then 
Tlooked up in his face, and said, ‘O!—’ Dear 
me, I don’t know how to repeat it, Marian; 
but the truth is, this has been going on for 
some time, though I didn’t really suspect it, or 
anything. He thinks I’m something wonder- 
ful, a great deal better than I really am.” And 
Judith gathered courage to move her eyes to- 
wards Marian, as she added, with a look of 
vast experience, ‘‘ That is always the way, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. I don’t know anything 
about it,” was the meek reply. ‘But Judith, 
what could you say? It is sucha pity about 
this, for I am sure you don’t care for him, and 
it's too bad to hurt his feelings.” 

“Hurt his feelings! That’s a very mild 


way of putting it. Break his heart, you 
mean.” 
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** No, I don’t — that’s all nonsense,” returned 
Marian, bluntly, as she unfastened her boots. 
“Such things don’t happen nowadays as 
broken hearts. I guess Shakespeare knows. 
He says that men have died from time to time, 
and worms have eaten them, but not for love.” 

Marian might not understand mankind, but 
she knew a little of the genus, second-hand, 
from Shakespeare. ; 

‘* Ah, but, Marian, Silas never cared for any 
one before! He says it's something he can’t 
account for, but soit had tobe. And now the 
question is, what shall I say?” 

‘¢Why, haven’t you said anything yet?” 

*“*No; I told him I’d think aboutit. I don’t 
know my own mind.” 

‘Well, there!” exclaimed Marian, some- 
what recovered from her first awe and humil- 
ity. ‘*I should think you’d knowgour own 
mind like a flash; Zshould. If a young man 
were to come into that gate to say such a 
thing to me, I should have a feeling in one 
minute, whether it was to be yes or no.” 

So spoke Marian from the inmost depths of 
self-ignorance. 

‘*Wait till you have the trial of it,” re- 
turned Judith, from the sublime heights of 
experience. 

And so the girls talked on and on, their 
faces pressing the same pillow, while the mer- 
cury sank lower and lower, and Jack Frost 
embroidered the windows with etchings which 
shut out the cold moon and the ruddy North- 
ern Lights. But, confidential as they were, 
they did not fully open their young hearts to 
each other: who ever did it yet? ‘‘We are 
spirits clad in veils.” Judith carefully covered 
up the fact that her first girlish fancy had been 
given to Pitkin Jones, a person on whom her 
friend looked with some contempt. She knew 
it was an idle dream, which ought never to 
have found its way into her head; for the 
youth with ambrosial locks had plainly never 
spent any thoughts on her. 

*¢O, no, I cou!dn’t talk to Marian about that, 
she is so much like a child in some things. 
She wouldn’t see how it was possible for me 
to care for a person who didn’t care for me. 
As if that weren’t the very bewitchment of it! 
or I begin to think it is. She’s too high- 
minded, or cold-hearted — which is it? And 
as I’ve kept the secret a whole year, I won’t 
lisp it now. More especially, as I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was half imagination, after all.” 

While Judith was thinking thus of the in- 
different Pitkin, but talking only of the enam- 
oured Silas, Marian, for her part, mused in 
this wise : — 
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** How strange it must be to have any one 
think of you in that way! How beautiful! 
But there is something about these things I 
do fot exactly understand, and I presume I 
never shall. I wouldn’t say it to Judith, but 
in my French, the other day, I was struck 
with a remark of Corinne’s. She said she 
had a conviction that she should never be able 
to love anybody with her whole soul, and she 
was sorry. I have had the same conviction 
myself, ever since I can remember; or seems 
tomeIhave. But I couldn’t tell this to Ju- 
dith: it would give her a chance to say, ‘Of 
course you'll never love anybody, if anybody 
never asks you to!’ She does feel a little, 
just a little, self-important.” 

‘Judith, what think now about being unin- 
teresting, and people’s hardly noticing you 
are alive 4” 

‘**T think the same,” replied Judith, serene- 
ly; ‘“‘this is an exception. But, honestly, 
dear, how do you like Silas?” 

“You needn’t ask my candid opinion,” 
laughed Marian. ‘I’m not to be caught in 
that trap again. I suppose you expect me to 
say he’s a perfect jewel; and so he is, if 
anybody fancies him.” 

And Marian went on with her unspoken 
thoughts : — 


‘* Young men are not very interesting, as a 
general thing, and I never could make up my 
mind to like any one that didn’t keep his 


finger-nails nice. I hope Judith won’t talk 
any more, for my eyes are drawing together.” 

‘**But, Marian, as for fancying Silas, I must 
confess I always thought he was rather awk- 
ward. If it is anything, it’s his real worth, 
you know. And isn’t that better, after all, 
than elegance? I’m sure Robert would think 
so. How do you suppose Robert would like 
it? Marian, Marian, why don't you speak?” 

The only answer was Marian’s quiet, regu- 
lar breathing, which told unmistakably that 
she was not in a condition just now to discuss 
affairs of sentiment. 
_** Whata girl!” thought Judith, rather mor- 
tified. ‘‘I wonder if she has any heart, —ex- 
cept for her friends, of course.” 

And upon that fresh wonder. she herself 
sailed off to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE POTATO PAN. 


Miss Tottenham. 
EW YEAR’S EVE. My father and 
Keller have gone to a lecture, and I 
am sitting by the fire, with my feet upon the 
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fender, and my writing-desk in my lap, while 
Benjie kneels on an ottoman playing jack- 
straws. The large yellow flames are ascend- 
ing from the sticks of wood, then darting 
back fitfully, as if they almost wanted to get 
out of their chimney-prison, but a gentle hu- 
man pity drew them downward continually. 

It is a cheerful room in which I sit, for it is 
our own sitting-room at home, and home looks 
out from every object on which my eye rests. It 
is evening, and the German lamp burns with 
a soft light upon the centre-table. Even that 
mild radiance has a ray of home. The cur- 
tains are looped over the testers in the usual 
home-fashion, and the windows let in gleams 
of aclear moonlight evening, which is shin- 
ing out of doors. At short intervals, I hear 
the merry sound of sleigh-bells ringing out 
very ciearly in the still winter air, and now 
and then a few indistinct words reach my ears, 
spoken by merry sleigh-riders, who go whiz- 
zing by, with hearts gay enough to keep them 
warm, though it is so cold to-night. 

I am very happy, Miss Tottenham, and 
very much at home, with the moonlight look- 
ing in through the parted curtains; with the 
soft beaming of the lamp, striving to outdo 
the moon; with the crackling, jolly fire, leap- 
ing up so aspiringly to outdo the lamp; in- 
deed, with the whole home altogether. 

Who would think that, with my dear 
mother “‘ lying in her white sleep,” I could ever 
be so happy in this house? But I only think 
of her as staying away in that ‘‘ high country,” 
where it may be she can look down on me and 
watch allI do. At any rate, whether she can 
see me or not, I shall tell her all about it by 
and by. How much I shall have to say, and 
how she will fold me in her arms and kiss me, 
and how I shall laugh and cry on her neck! 
It is such a weary, weary while since that 
morning she drove away, and I watched the 
little window in the back of the carriage till it 
was only a speck. She is the same woman 
she was then; for waking in the likeness of 
Christ cannot change one’s identity. She 
has a gentle voice, and dark, wavy hair, and 
brown eyes, warm with love, or it is not my 
mother. 

Judith longs to know how heaven looks, 
and what the angels are doing; but I do not 
feel so at all—I want to keep it for a surprise. 
My only concern is whether I shall ever get 
there. I am glad it doesn’t depend upon poor 
me to build a bridge of my own good deeds, 
and try to walk to heaven on it, for it would 
let me through like a cobweb. No, it is only 
the infinite mercy that will ever take me there, 
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life. Strange, that those gates, which the 
whole world could not move, should open from 
within just for the asking! 

This is the last night of the year. I ought 
to feel solemn, but I can’t. The people riding 
by in sleighs are going to Poonoosac to dance 
the New Year in. How many ways they do 
contrive for welcoming the poor young thing! 
They dance him in, shoot him in, and ring 
him in with wild bells. I can’t see the need 
of it; for to my mind, he is anything but 
bashful. He comes blustering along, blowing 
his fingers, as if he cared for nobody and no- 
body cared for him. I have a particular spite 
against him. He is always the means of my 
making a thousand new resolutions, which is 
about the same as telling myself a thousand 
lies.» Now, that’s wicked. Just for the novelty 
of it, I mean to begin this year with only one 
promise, and see if I can keep it— the promise 
not to build air-castles. Between you and me, 
Miss Tottenham, I find I am beginning to 
have some of the silliest, flimsiest thoughts. 
Let’s stop it atonce. Do you suppose Judith’s 


love-notions are catching? I have been read- 
ing ‘‘The Marble Faun,” and day before yes- 
terday, while I was feeding the hens, I fancied 
myself Hilda with the doves flying about my 


head. And where was Kenyon? That won- 
derful coming man, I mean, whatever his 
name is? And how would he look when he 
came? And all that nonsense. ‘ He'll have 
only one fault,” said I; ‘* he’ll think too much 
of me; but'I’ll try to forgive him for that.” 

I suppose the hens were cackling on a 
high key; but I paid no attention, for I was 
thinking about that man of Straw, and how 
he would beg me to go with him; when 
suddenly it occurred to me that I had made a 
resolve not to leave my father. 

“Go away,” said I, bitterly, to my lover. 
“Go away—it is of no use to urge me. My 
heart. is yours, but duty compels me to stay 
with my father. Go, go!” 

I was flourishing the potato pan at him, 
and he was looking at me with a face of an- 
guish, when my father rode into the barn, and 
I jumped and screamed, tipping over the pan, 
potatoes, johnny-cake, and all. How long I 
had been holding it out at arm’s length I don’t 
know. My father looked at me keenly, and 
said he, — 

“That's a very good imitation of Judith. 
But mind you, my dear, day-dreaming won’t 
do for my daughter. If you're out of business 
you’d better wash the barn floor.” 

He spoke in a laughing way; but I know 
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he meant it, for he said last night, after my 
geometry lesson, — y 

‘‘Well, dear, are you pretty busy these 
days?” 

‘‘Why, yes sir. Mrs. Nason, Tom, and I 
have been cutting meat for sausages, and to- 
morrow I’m to boil pumpkin, and bake brown 
bread and beans. This is a work-a-day world, 
papa, and I don’t get much time to be idle.” 

‘*Glad of it,” said he. ‘‘Keep moving; 
that’s the way to grow. Did you ever hear 
the wise Frenchman’s three rules for happi- 
ness?” 

““No, sir. I don’t see what any one needs 
of rules; it’s happiness enough just to be 
alive.” . 

‘¢Some people think differently,” said my 
father; ‘‘and the rules are worth remember- 
ing. The first is occupation, the second oc- 
cupation, and the third and last is still occu- 
PATION.” 

“O,” said I, ‘then I’ve been living by 
rule, papa, and didn’t know it.” 

“Yes,” said he, laying his hand on my 
head, as he often does, as if he were asking a 
silent blessing over it. ‘* Yes, daughter, I am 
glad there is a work in this world for you, as 
noble as ever a woman found to do — that of 
making home happy., But there is one thing I 
wish you to remember. Live in the present. 
Do the nearest duty, and don’t let your 
thoughts dwell too much upon dream-love 
and shadow-heroes.” 

I blushed crimson at that. How happened 
he to be so wise? Was it my tipping over the 
potato pan? 

‘“‘It is the most natural thing in the world, 
my child, that girls of seventeen should an- 
ticipate these matters; and your father is the 
last person who would blot out of your life 
the beautiful experience of love which is to 
come by and by. But let it be of the Lord’s 
sending, Marian. Don’t soil the white page 
of the future with vain imaginations. It will 
be spread out before you, one line at a time; 
read it as it comes.” 

‘‘Yes, papa,” said I, not daring to look in 
his face. 

“T will tell you a secret, my daughter. 
You are more likely to marry, and marry hap- 
pily, if you think as little about the matter as 
possible. I have good reasons for what I say, 
but it is not necessary to give them now; we 
have talked long enough on the subject, per- 
haps. The truth is, I see so much silly, idle - 
sentimentality among girls, of your age, that 
I wanted to throw out a little word of warn- 
ing. My daughter mustn’t be sentimental! 
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She must cherish no unquiet wish for bless- 
ings not yet ready for her, but try to say, — 
* Henceforth my one desire shall be, 

That He who knows me best should choose for me.’ ” 

Now, wasn’t that a queer wayfor papa to 
talk to me? It makes my cheeks tingle when 
I think of it; but I’m glad he did it. I don’t 
think I have become what Miss O'Neil calls 
lacsadaisical yet; and now, as Thankful says, 
“*T certain shan’t.” 

Mr. New Year, let me shake spiritual 
hands with you. Ugh! how cold you are! 
Here’s hoping I may keep my promise, and 
be able to look you in the face when you are 
dying of old age, twelve months from this 
time. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


— .———__—_—. 


LOST AND FOUND; 


OR, 


THE STREET DANCER OF ROME. 


BY VERE DE VERE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BANDITTI’S ATTACK. 


N the post-road leading into Rome from 
the north, a diligence carrying six pas- 
sengers, and drawn by two lithe, sinewy 
horses, was rumbling along at the close of a 
warm, sultry day, in the spring of 1840. Two 
of the passengers occupied outside seats, and 
evidently, from their appearance, were inhab- 
itants of the country, going on a short trip to 
the Eternal City. The interior of the coach 
was occupied by a party of English, consisting 
of a gentleman and servant, an old nurse, and 
a little girl of about six years of age, and of 
remarkable personal beauty. She was clothed 
in a simple robe of white muslin, and held 
her little straw hat in her hand. Her figure 
was small and perfectly modelled, a miracle in 
its infantile loveliness; fair hair hung in loose 
ringlets down her shoulders; her skin was daz- 
zlingly white, of the blonde tint; but strange 
to say, her eyes and eyebrows were of ebon 
blackness. These she inherited from her 
mother, while the complexion and hair were 
like her father’s. She had evidently been cry- 
ing, for her red eyelids were tremulous, and 
the soft eyes full of unshed tears. 

The-coach rumbled along the dusty high- 
way, on one side of which were high hills, 
covered. with a thick growth of young trees, 
fragrant with the freshness of spring, and 
vocal with the evening melody of the feath- 
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ered songsters ; on the other a deep and precip- 
itous ravine, lined with an immense quantity 
of huge blocks of granite, gneiss, sienite, 
and other rocks, with a thread of living water 
delicately tracing its way through the centre, 
and giving life and beauty to the wild hedge- 
growth fringing it. 

As they proceeded, the child’s attention was 
ever and anon attracted by the varied scenery 
they passed through, and she would dry her 
tears to gaze upon it. . 

The old nurse, her rugged features seamed 
and lined with the scars of many years, yet 
softened and rendered lovable by a look of 
sympathy and dogged faithfulness, would de- 
lightedly point out the different objects of 
interest, and seek to amuse her charge by in- 
venting tales calculated to please a child. 

‘* See there! There is the shrine of the Ma- 
donna on the hill-side. See the pretty little 
boy playing beside it. Wouldn't you like to 
play with him, my precious pet?” 

** Yes, I do want to play with him. Robert,” 
she said, turning to the fair-haired, aristocrat- 
ic-looking gentleman opposite her, ‘tell the 
driver to stop. I, want to get out. O, and 
there are some oranges. Get out and get me 
some.” 

‘¢ Why, Bella,” said the gentleman thus ad- 
dressed, ‘‘I can’t stop the diligence. We must 
get on to Rome to-night. Don’t you know 
we are going to see poor mamma—” He 
checked himself instantly, as he observed the 
child’s lips begin to tremble, and the tears to 
start. 

““O,I believe you wanted some oranges,” 
he said, hastily taking one from his coat 
pocket. ‘‘ Here, @at this; it is very nice.” 

‘¢No, I don’t want that,” she said, striking 
it away with her hand. ‘It ain’t good. I 
want those on the trees;” and she poutingly 
pointed to the golden fruit that hung in tempt- 
ing luxuriance on the boughs. 

“¢ But, Bella, darling,” expostulated the gen- 
tleman, ‘it would be very dangerous to stop 
now. These roads are infested with robbers, 
and we are nearing a most dangerous spot. 
Be content with these for the present, and by 
and by, when we descend into the valley, Iwill 
let William get out and procure all you wish.” 

The child instantly took the proffered fruit, 
and held it idly in her hand. Turning to Wil- 
liam, a foster-brother and friend, as well as 
servant, to Sir Robert Atherton, she said, — 

“ William, will you be sure to get the nicest 
and largest on the trees, if I wait a while?” 

‘J will, indeed,” answered William, ‘and 
gather you a bouquet, besides.” 
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‘Well, then, I’ll wait,” complacently re- 
turned the child. 

They had proceeded but a few rods farther, 
each busied with his own sad thoughts, when 
a hurried trampling of feet near by, and the 
sudden stopping of the diligence, startled them 
from their reveries. 

“What's that? 
claimed. 

Robert Atherton glanced out of the window, 
and said in alow tone, — 

«We are attacked! William, are you ready 
for them?” 

While he spoke the door was jerked open, 
pistols presented, and a rough voice bade 
them descend. The two travellers instantly 
presented their weapons at the head of the 
bold intruder, and Sir Robert said, — 

“We won’t get out—we are prepared for 
you. Driver, go on!” 

The brigand, not to be thwarted, struck the 
pistol up, and roughly grasping the speaker 
by the collar of his coat, attempted to drag 
him from the coach. In an instant William 
presented his revolver, fired, and the ball en- 
tered the brain of the daring robber, who fell 
back upon the ground. At this sight his com- 
rades uttered a howl of rage; a dozen hands 
laid hold of the two Englishmen, and they 
were hurled to one side of the road. The old 
nurse was roughly compelled to descend, and 
a blow from one of the exasperated villains 
sent her staggering to the opposite side of the 
road, where, tripping over a log of wood that 
lay on the very edge of the ravine, she was 
precipitated down the steep abyss, and dashed 
to pieces on the sharp stones below. One 
scream of agony rent the air, fring the blood 
of Sir Robert, who impulsively levelled his 
pistol ; and in a moment the brutal wretch who 

had so inhumanly caused the death of the 
faithful old nurse sank upon the ground, the 
blood welling from a wound in the temple. A: 
rapid movement and two more bit the dust, 
when the others, infuriated at the loss of their 
companions, rushed upon Sir Robert. A 
dozen stilettos were buried in his breast, and 
he sank upon the ground, the purple blood 
spouting from the gaping wounds. A convyul- 
sive shudder passed over his frame, the shoul- 
ders were spasmodically drawn upwards, a 
gurgling sound in the throat, and the soul of 
the brave and noble Englishman stood in the 
Presence of its Maker. The honest and affec- 
Uonate servant sank beside his master with a 
groan; raising the beautiful head in his arms, 
he kissed the pallid brow, and bathed it in the 
tears that only a strong man sheds. 


What is it?” they all ex- 
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Meanwhile the two outside passengers stood 
shaking in every limb, yielding up their prop- 
erty with a feverish alacrity, hoping thereby 
to gain favor from the brigands, and anxious 
to escape with their lives. Calling upon all 
the saints in the calendar for aid as each 
pocket was turned, they vehemently swore 
they had nothing more; all had been taken. 
A smothered groan and a loud exclamation 
of surprise would testify to their astonishment 
when another pocket was found, and solemn 
assurances, coupled with the most emphatic 
oaths, that this was positively the last, and 
that they had certainly forgotten the existence 
of that particular one. At length the rob- 
bers, satisfied they had relieved them of all 
worth possessing, turned away carelessly, 
leaving them to go or stay, as they chose. 
Finding themselves alone and unguarded, they 
quietly crept beneath the thick underbrush, 
and tremblingly awaited the disappearance of 
their foes, before venturing to proceed on their 
journey. 

After the fall of Robert Atherton, the fiery 
passions of the brigands seemed to cool down. , 
They had avenged the death of their compan- 
ions, and were satisfied. Selecting a number 
to take charge of the bodies that had been 
slain, and bear them to their homes in the vil- 
lage, the rest commenced the plunder of the 
diligence. Hastily cutting the straps, they 
carried the portmanteaus and boxes into the 
woods, and were soon lost to sight amid the 
dense foliage. Two of them now turned their 
attention to the inside of the coach, pulling 
out the packages and bundles that had been 
thrown down in the confusion. One of them, 
thrusting his hand under the seat, hastily with- 
drew it with a yellof pain. Shaking the mem- 
ber, he cried, — 

‘OQ, diavolo,I am bitten; the little hound 
of the Englishman has bitten me. Come out 
here, thou cattivo, that I may kill thee!” and 
he cautiously peered under the seat. 

‘*O, Madre di Dio! What have we here? 
Behold, Baptiste, it is a child! ” exclaimed he, 
dragging by the arm little Bella, who, in her 
fright at the attack, had crept under the seat, 
and had lain there during the mé/ée. 

‘“*T won’t come out. Let me alone, you 
great, ugly, bad man — let me alone, I say;” 
and she strove with her tiny strength to draw 
back; but in an instant she was pulled out, 
and placed on the ground, the two robbers 
covetously regarding her. 

‘* Santissimo !” cried the bronzed and beard- 
ed Baptiste, shaking his head with gratifica- 
tion; ‘‘this is a prize. She will be worth more 
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than all the rest. Thou wilt get well paid for 
thy bite now, Petro.” 

** Ay, that I will,” said Petro, his eyes glis- 
tening. ‘Behold, how fair her skin, like the 
white lily; and her dainty hands, like a soft 
flower. Ah, thou little damdizno, thou wilt 
bring us a goodly sum. Howl love thee!” 
and he clasped the child in his arms, and 
hugged her as a miser his gold, chuckling 
meanwhile at his ‘ luck.” 

‘*Let me alone, you hateful, nasty man,” 
screamed Bella, striking at him. ‘‘ Put me 
down. I'll scratch your eyes out;” and she 
tried to press her tiny fingers into his eyes. 

**Hold, thou druto,” said he, roughly pla- 
cing her on the ground; ‘‘ thou art ux gatto; 
but thy claws will be cut ere thou leavest us.” 

**T will take the child,’ and thou, Petro, cast 
down the ravine the body of the Englishman, 
and heap stones upon it, that it may be hid- 
den. Bid our good friend Carlo proceed now 
with the horses on his journey, and the next 
time he comes he shall have his share of our 
tribute.” So saying, Baptiste took the strug- 

_gling girl in his arms and plunged into the 
woods. 7 


At the head of a ravine or rift in the side of 
the mountain, an open space, shaded by um- 
brageous trees, and fringed by myrtle and box 


bushes, which gave a pleasant aromatic smell 
to the warm air, and where the soft, thick 
grass was studded over with wide-eyed daisies, 
there stood a cluster of men, dressed in short, 
fancifully trimmed jackets, light breeches, with 
leather gaiters buckled tightly around their 
legs, showing their shapely and well-propor- 
tioned limbs; and the slouch hat — or bonnet, 
as it is called — carelessly pushed back from the 
bronzed faces, or thrown upon the ground. 
They were earnestly engaged in looking over 
the contents of the boxes that had been taken 
from the diligence. These they divided equal- 
ly into as many parts as there were members 
of the band, carefully laying aside the portion 
of those who had been killed in the affray, for 
the benefit of the families they left behind. 
Another portion was reserved for Carlo, the 
driver. who was well and favorably known to 
the gang, and who was an understood member 
of the fraternity, although never acknowledged 
in words, as he was the regular coachee on 
the route, and employed by the government. 

A little to one side stood an anxious-looking 
man, holding a little girl in his arms; she 
had been weeping, and he was engaged in 
soothing her. 

‘There now, Bella, stop crying,” he said; 
*¢ William will take care of you, and carry you 
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to mamma, and then we will go in the boat 
and sail over to England, to see papa.” 

As he spoke two or three of the banditti ap- 
proached him, when the child, slipping down’ 
from his arms, stepped forward, and stamping 
her foot in baby wrath, cried,— - 

‘How dare you bring me here, you naughty 
men? I want to go to mamma in the coach. 
You made my uncle Robert fallon the ground. 
I saw you. Papa will kill you all— won't he, 
William?” 

**Don’t talk so, Bella; perhaps these men 
will let us go, if we pay them enough.” Turn- 
ing to the band that had now collected around 
them, he said, — 

‘*Name your price, and let us goon. It is 
necessary that we should reach Rome to-night. 
This little girl’s mother has just died, and her 
body is to be shipped to England to-morrow. 
The child has been with her nurse to Foligni 
during her mother’s sickness, and yesterday 
her uncle and myself went. for her, that she 
might accompany her poor dead mother home, 
where her father awaits in great grief the re- 
turn of his family. So you see, signori, how 
necessary it is that we go on to-night.” 

His hearers listened to his remarks in silence; 
then turning aside, they consulted amongst 
themselves. After much disputing, they decid- 
ed that one of them should accompany him in 
the morning to receive the money, the rest 
holding the child, meanwhile, as a hostage. 
Returning to their prisoner, who stood anx- 
iously waiting, they made known their decis- 
ion. He rejected it instantly, asserting that it 
was necessary they should both be in Rome 
that night; that it was utterly impossible to 
wait until mortting, as the ship was to sail at 
an early hour, and many things required at- 
tention. As Lady St. Clair’s brother was now 
dead, the duty would devolve upon him. He 
urged them to allow the child and himself to 
proceed at once, promising to double the two 
thousand pounds they exacted as a ransom. 
His anxiety seemed to impress favorably some 
of the band, who were for acceding to his 
request; but others, more suspicious, opposed 
it, asserting that it would be very easy for him 
to give information, and have the soldiers 
down upon them before they would have an 
opportunity to dispose of the booty already 
obtained. The dispute ran high; their vio- 
lent passions were flaming up fiercely; stilet- 
tos were threateningly brandished, and but 
for the voice of their leader, the excitement 
would perhaps have culminated in bloodshed. 
At his last word of command the uplifted 
hands dropped, the frowns and gleams of hate 
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vanished from their faces, and they were all 
eagerness to renew the discussion. A few 
moments longer and Baptiste settled the dis- 
‘pute, by deciding that it was not safe to trust 
the perfidious Englishman to go in time to 
give information, as the danger from the sol- 
diers was too great to run any risk. 

It was no comfort to the anxious man to 
be assured that in the morning he should cer- 
tainly go on, and the child should follow in 
an hour, and be given him after they had re- 
ceived the money. On the contrary, he be- 
came greatly excited, and threatened them 
with prosecution and the officers of the law. 
He begged and menaced by turns, till at 
length, growing tired of their noisy prisoner, 
and feeling convinced they had decided upon 
the safest course, they one by one turned their 
attention to other things. 

A guard of three was placed over Bella and 
her protector, with injunctions to treat them 
well, feed them, and let them sleep. Then 
gathering up, each one, his division of the 
spoils, they wended their way joyfully down 
the side of the mountain to the village be- 
neath, where dwelt the wives and sweethearts 
of these lawless and desperate fellows, who 
welcomed them with exclamations of delight. 

It is a well-known fact, that the brigands of 
the mountains are the peasants of the village. 


During the day many of them labor at their 
vocation, and it is only at night they pursue 
their nefarious calling. Poverty, always in- 
separable from a priest-ridden country, drives 
many of them to this life of outlawry; and the 
natural love of excitement, combined with cu- 
pidity and a reckless disregard of life, impels 


others to follow the dangerous business. The 
tenacity and courage shown by these peasants 
in their encounters with the police and na- 
tional guards are worthy of a better cause, 
and, were they properly directed, could be of 
incalculable benefit to the nation desiring to 
throw off the shackles of despotism, and step 
forth free and untrammelled. But until there 
arises a hero from their midst who commands 
their confidence and respect—a great general, 
who can plan a campaign, with executive 
ability to command, a magnetic influence, and 
a tongue of fire to stir their martial ardor, and 
a disciplinarian of the firmest mind, Italy will 
always be the down-trodden, voluptuous, sen- 
sual beggar she now is. 

After feeding the prisoners with black bread, 
fruits, and wine, the guard left them, and tak- 
ing up their positions at equal distances, be- 
gan slowly pacing their appointed rounds. 

Finding Bella had all she needed, William 
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took her in his arms, rocked her back and 
forth, as if with a view of putting her to sleep, 
and spoke in a low voice. ; 

‘ Bella,” said he, ‘‘ would you like to go to 
mamma to-night? Do you think you can un- 
derstand what I am going to say to you? If 
you can, shut your eyes and pretend you are 
going to sleep; but you must not sleep until I 
have done talking. Now, darling, are you 
ready to listen?” said he, gently. 

‘*Yes,” she murmured. 

‘* Well, then, I want you to go to sleep 
when I have stopped speaking, and by and 
by, when the guard are sound asleep, which 
they will be, I know very well, I will waken 
you, and take you in my arms, and try to 
steal off unheard. If I get on the road, 
there is a house about two miles down, where 
I can get help, and perhaps horses, and then 
we can go on to-night to mamma. If I wait 
till to-morrow, as they want us to do, we may 
not get there in time to go on the boat with 
poor dead mamma. Do you understand, 
Bella?” 

The child nodded her head, and the tears 
rolled down her cheeks; but she bravely kept 
back all sound. 

‘*Don't cry, darling; the robbers will see 
you. Do you think that when I waken you, 
you will remember not to make a noise? 
They won’t let us go if you do.” 

Bella. promised in a low tone to be very 
quiet, and mind William in everything he 
said. 

A little while longer the two talked in the 
same low tone; and then, taking the child in 
his arms, he stretched himself down on the 
soft grass, where both lay hushed and quiet. 
In a few moments Bella was sound asleep, for 
the sorrows and griefs of childhood are soon 
forgotten, and the sleep claimed by healthy 
vitality cannot be easily driven away. 

At length, as William expected, the guard, 
finding their prisoners wrapped in deep repose, 
grew tired and careless, and relaxed their vigi- 
lance, sitting down to rest, and occasionally 
refreshing themselves from a flask that each 
one carried for his own use. The stillness of 
the night, the lateness of the hour, and the 
fatigue of being obliged to keep awake, all 
conspired to render them unusually drowsy. 
Oné by one each placed himself in convenient 
and easy position for rest, with his back 
against a tree, and after a while gradually 
fell into a doze, which lengthened itself into a 
profound slumber. ; 

When all had been quiet some time, and 
the regular breathing of the guard announced 
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their somnolency, William cautiously raised 
his head a little, and looked around. Finding 
all safe, he ventured to rouse the child, who 
opened her eyes, and, seeing the face bending 
over her, put up her hands to be taken, with- 
out a word. William raised her in his arms, 
stepped lightly behind a tree, stopped, and 
listened. All was quiet. He went on cau- 
tiously, step by step, holding his breath for 
fear of being overheard, and carefully avoided 
every branch and twig that possibly might 
give warning of his flight. 

Bella ching to his neck without a word; not 
a sound escaped her lips, even at times when 
he would trip and almost fall over some branch 
or stone that lay in his path. 

Quietly they went on, little by little increas- 
ing the distance between them and their jail- 
ers. Little by little hope began to brighten 
up and rejoice as each step brought them 
nearer to safety. O, if they can only hold out 
a little while longer. Surely they have gonea 
mile, and if they can reach the road they will 
be in safety. After a few minutes they struck 
a narrow foot path, and with an exclamation 
of gratitude William placed the child on the 
ground, telling her that she must walk a little 
now, as they were on the path, and it would 
not be so tiresome as in the woods. The child 


clasped his hand, and they proceeded in silence. 
The path was narrow — hardly wide enough for 
them. Presently it grew narrower, and turning 
suddenly, ran along the side of a steep hill that 


overhung a deep and precipitous ravine. It 
was nothing more than a goat-path, but used 
for years by the sure-footed dwellers of the 
mountains as a short road to the village below. 

It was still dark, and the fearfulness of the 
situation was unknown to the fugitives. Pla- 
cing Bella a little back of him, still holding her 
by the hand, William cautiously advanced, with 
one hand feeling his way on the steep hillside. 

‘* Bella, dear,” he whispered, ‘‘ be careful 
how you step. I would carry you, but it is 
less dangerous for you to walk here, as the 
branches might strike you, and knock us both 
off the path.” 

Even as he spoke, a short, thick limb struck 
the faithful man in the face. He started back, 
losing the child’s clasped hand. As he did so, 
the bit of earth on which he placed his foot gave 
way beneath him ; he lost his balance, his hands 
were flung upwards, and he was precipitated 
from the narrow ledge down the deep abyss. 
A wild, despairing death-shriek rang out on 
the midnight air, as the body of the unfortu- 
nate man cleaved through space, thousands of 
feet down that dark and fearful chasm, strik- 
ing here and there on the huge boulders that 
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jutted out from its steep sides, bounding off 
again with renewed velocity, and at last crash- 
ing upon the hard rock below, a breathless 
quivering mass of shapeless flesh and bones. 

At that terrible death-shriek, Bella, who 
had been standing silent, now uttered a pier- 
cing scream. Fright gave her power, and lent 
shrillness to her voice. Cry after cry of childish 
agony rang through the glade, startling the 
guard from their sleep. The latter looked 
round, and finding their prisoner gone, compre- 
hended the whole thingin an instant. Running 
swiftly along the edge of the chasm, they soon 
found one object of their search, standing 
rigid and cold, one hand clinging to a pro- 
jecting twig, the other raised high above her 
head, while ever and anon she gave utterance 
to those despairing, agonizing cries, which 
she seemed incapable of repressing, even now 
that help had come to her. One of the men 
raised her in his arms, striving to soothe her; 
but she was unable to comprehend him. He 
turned towards the camping-place, followed 
by the others, who, having peered over the 
ledge into the darkness below, shudderingly 
withdrew. It needed no tongue to tell them 
that William required no more watching. 

By the aid of stimulants and a brisk rub- 
bing, Bella soon recovered from the hysterical 
state into which she had fallen, and, being 
exhausted with emotion, moaned herself into 
a fitful slumber in the arms of Giuseppe, 
who, apparently feeling a sentiment of pity for 
the unfortunate babe so suddenly deprived of 
all her friends, held her as tenderly and gently 
as he would one of his own. She slept till 
towards morning, when she was awakened by 
the arrival of Baptiste and two or three of his 
followers, who had come up for the purpose 
of seeing their prisoner off. 

Their rage at finding themselves deprived 
of their last hope can be faintly imagined. 
All the passions of their Italian nature seemed 
roused into action. They swore, and threat 
ened the careless guard, who seemed to fear 
they would meet the fate of the luckless travel- 
ler, by being tossed over the ledge by their in- 
furiated companions. — 

But violent passions soon exhaust them- 
selves; extremes always produce reactions, 
and frequently effect their own cure. So in 
this case; having threatened death and de- 
t struction till they were exhausted, they grad- 
ually cooled down, and began to seek some 
means to retrieve their losses. 

Baptiste, as the captain, determined to go 
to Rome, communicate, if possible, with 
some of the child’s friends, and endeavor to 





obtain some part of the ransom money they 
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had so unfortunately lost, as a payment for re- 
turning her. 

Starting off at a quick trot, the sun was but 

ta few hours high when he found himself in 
the grand old city. Proceeding to the English 
quarter, it was not long before he had informed 
himself of the particulars of the death of the 
noble Lady St. Clair; and even while he stood 
lounging in the neighborhood, he saw the 
coffin moved slowly from the house towards 
the ship. Baptiste mingled with the crowd, 
prompted outwardly by curiosity, but keenly 
alive toevery movement. He heard many ex- 
pressions of wonder concerning the absence of. 
“milady’s brother and the daughter;” but as 
nothing was known of the attack on the diligen- 
cia, no fears were entertained for their safety. It 
was conjectured that, from some cause, Sir 
Robert Atherton had been obliged to stop over 
night; and as everything had been made ready 
for the removal before he left Rome for Foligni 
to bring the child, it only remained for the 
officers, whose business it was to attend to 
such things, to obey instructions. 

Baptiste found no means of broaching the 
subject of the child’s detention by the ban- 
ditti, and saw no one whom he thought it 
safe to trust with the dangerous information. 
He lounged around the whole of the day, and 
at length saw the vessel set sail for England, 
carrying the dead body of the wife and mother, 
without a single relative to accompany it. He 
returned to the village, carrying his secret 
with him. The child had been taken there, 
meanwhile. Calling his band together, he 
acquainted them with such facts as he had 
learned, and then desired to hear the opinions 
of the rest on the subject of the girl’s final 
disposal. 

Many different views were advanced, first 
by one, then by another; but as none was 
feasible, they at length concluded to await 
events. Perhaps the friends of the child 
would come to Rome to search for her, and 
the banditti might, even at a late hour, obtain 
the reward. So it was decided that Bella 
should remain at the home of Baptiste, under 
the care of Nannetta, and after a while, if her 
friends did not seek her, she should be taught 
to sing and beg, as the rest of the dambino, 
and her pretty face would be a fortune for 
them in that way. 

So there we leave her, under the charge of 
the woman, who was held in high esteem 
by the party, as the most successful teacher of 
effective begging tricks, and the most ingen- 
‘ous in planning a raid, or deceiving the 
authorities, 


{TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Dorcuester, July 3, 1872. 
Mr. Optic. Dear Sir: I send you a small 
poem entitled ‘‘Genius,” written by a young 
school-boy some years ago, and hope you 
will think it worthy of a place in some future 
number of your Magazine. 
Respectfully yours, H. A.C. 


GENIUS. 


BY Cc. Cc. H. 


Tue sun his beauties often hides 
Beneath the darksome cloud; 
So, often, does obscurity 
The light of genius shroud. 


But when the day-king’s face is seen, 
And when the gloom is o’er, 

His unveiled beauties then appear 
More shining than before. 


As is the sun, so is the mind: | 
When darkness is discarded, 

The sun appears in majesty, 
And genius is regarded. 


GAMES WITH HOOPS. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. - 


HOOP battle is very amusing. All the 
hoop-players should assemble, and select 


A 


two boys for captains, each captain choosing 
his soldiers, alternately, until all are selected. 
The captains should call their troops to take 
their hoops and form in opposite ranks, ata 


given number of paces apart. When the cap- 
tains call out, ‘Forward, march!” each oppos- 
ing party should drive his hoop, at full speed, 
against his opponent’s hoop, the hoop that 
does not fall being the conqueror. The hoops 
often fly off in all directions. 


7 
TURNPIKE. 


This is an old-fashioned game, often played 
when the players outnumber the hoops. Lots 
are drawn for the hoop-drivers, those who fail 
to get them are called toll-keepers. A circle 
is marked out, from twenty to fifty yards in 
diameter, as the road. At equal distances a 
couple of big stones are placed three or four 
inches apart, according to agreement: these 
are toll-gates; and the ‘‘ drivers” must trundle 
the hoop through any toll-gate on the turn- 
pike. If the hoop shirks a gate or touches 
the stone on either side, the ‘‘ driver” changes 
place with the toll-keeper, who takes his turn 
rolling the hoop. 
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THE SOPHOMORES OF RADOLIFFE; 
OR, 
THE BOSOM FRIENDS OF JAMES TRAFTON. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. ~ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


- HAT a fellow Mort is!” said Perk to 

Hathaway, as they left the room to- 
gether; ‘‘ that freshman will love him to the 
last day of his life. I heard what the little 
fellow said (he ain’t bigger than a pint of 
cider); and when Morton stretched out his 
hand to him as he sat shivering on the box, I 
felt it was nobly done, and wished JZ had done 
it myself. Still, most likely, I never should 
have thought of it, and even if I had, should 
perhaps have been mean enough to have hesi- 
tated, and thought What will the rest think of 
me, inviting a freshman right in with a whole 
lotof sophs! There’s not a bit of policy about 
Mort: whatever he feels is right, out it comes, 
but-end foremost; and yet he’s the deepest 
fellow to contrive a plan or anything, and you 
can’t turn his flank or throw him off his guard, 
and it’s no use to try. If you tell him any- 


thing in confidence, he’ll keep it closer than 
youcan yourself. Hath, that fellow goes with 


the Peucinean Society, you’d better believe.” 

‘¢ Perhaps not. Mort won’t fish him.” 

‘*Fish him? He’s fished already; his skin 
couldn’t stick closer to Mort than that fresh- 
man will; what Mort does he’ll do; where 
Mort is he’ll be. There’s not a person in the 
world, out of my own family, that I love as I 
do Mort; yet Iam Athanean; so are you; yet 
all your most intimate friends, and the fellows 
you go with most, are Peucineans; so are mine. 
It’s queer, butitis so. I was watching Austin 
at supper; he’s a nice boy, Iknow; I wish we 
could get him.” 

‘* Well, Mort won’t open his mouth to him 
about societies, he never did to me, and I’m 
sure he might have fished me if he’d wanted to. 
I’ve heard him say he thought it was small 
business; but then it’s altogether likely that 
when society matters come up, the first ques- 
tion Austin will ask will be, Where does Mor- 
ton belong? and go there.” 

*“‘T think,” said Perk, ‘it is mean to take 
underhand methods to get a freshman, run 
down other fellows that are as good or better 
than yourself, because they belong to another 
society; but I don’t think it’s wrong or unfair 
to influence (if you can by fair means) a fellow 
you like to join your society, any more than it 
is in politics to support your own party, rec- 
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ommend its principles, and strive to make 
others feel as you do.” 

**Nor I; and I don’t believe Mort does; but 
there’s so much lying, misrepresentation, and 
all kinds of underhand work connected with 
fishing in general, that I expect he has deter- 
mined, as the fishermen say, never to wet a 
line.” 

The term sophomore, applied to the second 
class in college, has by common consent come 
to be synonymous with an overweening self- 
estimation, insomuch that the word sopho- 
morical is frequently used to denote an inflated, 
exuberant style of composition, in which sense 
is sacrificed to sound, and flowers are in ex- 
cess of fruit, illustrations of which generally 
abound in the themes of students at that 
period of their college life. , 

The student comes to college an entire 
stranger to the community in which he is to- 
live, the classes above him, the instructors 
under whom he is to be placed, and with most 
sublime ideas in respect to the dignity of a 
college officer. He may, perchance, have a rel- 
ative in some of the upper classes, or there 
may be in his own class some who have fitted 
with him, or reside in the same town or city; 
but frequently, and in general, he is a stranger 
in his own class, and everywhere else. 

He has been, perhaps, very tenderly reared; 
all his wants anticipated; without care or re- 
sponsibility; an anxious and vigilant mother 
to call him up in the morning, or in from his 
play, pick up his books, keep a watchful eye 
upon his clothing, and repair all rents. He 
has, from rumor, a wholesome dread of the 
sophs, and of what they may see fit to do in 
respect to him. 

During the freshman year, he is, as it were, 
on probation, put on his good behavior; he 
has no character to sustain him, or to fall 
back upon in case of misfortune, that is, no 
college character; is not known in college in 
respect to literary or moral status; he has 
that tocreate. If, during that period, he com- 
mits an offence which it is evident to the 
faculty is not one of ignorance, but wilfulness, 
if he is idle, irregular, and dissolute, he will be 
likely to receive but very little consideration 
as ah offender; but if, during the first year, he 
has established a reputation for scholarship, 
punctuality, and moral character, the faculty 
have, to a certain extent, made up their esti 
mate, and should any difficulty occur in the 
second year, that previous character will tell 
with great weight, to moderate censure, 
or, perhaps, avert it altogether. In no cir- 
cumstances is the old proverb, ‘A thing well 
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begun is half done,” more fully realized than 
in respect to laying the foundation of character 
in college. 

Now, this stepping at once from the fresh- 
man over the threshold of the sophomore year 
is a great change, one well calculated to un- 
balance fora time the mind of boyhood; and 
strange would it be, if, when the pressure of so 
many atmospheres is removed, there should 
not be some tendency to inflation, and even 
the most flaccid spirit become somewhat timid. 
Many are the difficulties, and somewhat amus- 
ing the catastrophes, into which freshmen 
who have been tenderly reared at home some- 
times fall. 

Although Ned Austin and Will Montgomery, 
his chum, were excellent scholars, possessed of 
sterling qualities of mind, and, in fact, lacked 
neither wit nor resolution, yet the development 
of these latter qualities had been so retarded by 
the silly tenderness of their parents, as to have 
been well nigh destroyed; and it would have 
been difficult to find two boys more entirely 
helpless in all practical things. 

The night of the entertainment in Morton’s 
room, he said to Savage, ‘‘ Ought we not to 
look after Ned Austin and your cousin a little 
—help them about their room and getting 
started?” 

‘*No,” was the reply; ‘‘ they’ve got money, 
brains, and a tongue in their heads; let them 
work; if they get into any fuss, we can help 
them.” 

‘*Now for ourselves, brother of mine,” said 
Rich, after the rest wege gone, kicking the 
brands into a lively blaze, shoving back the 
table, and pulling up his chair beside Mor- 
ton. ‘*No recitations to-morrow morning. 
What kind of a time have you had this vaca- 
tion, here all alone, poor boy?” 

‘A first-rate time — enough to do, and good 
pay.” 

He then told him about Long Tim, and his 
bargain to hew the timber. 

“Which you can’t have the privilege of 
hewing alone; make up your mind to that, my 
boy. Mort, haven’t your ears burned a good 
deal this vacation?” 

“Not thatI recollect. Why?” 

“‘ Because I should have thought they would, 
if you could only have heard all the nice 
things that were said about you at our house. 

Indeed, they didn’t think anything of me; it 
was all Morton. Uncle Robert went -into 
ecstasies. They thought, to be sure, that I had 
improved amazingly; but then it was all at- 
tributed to you, and your influence. I was half 
amind to go back to Brunswick, and send you 
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up; but I was afraid it would gratify them too 
much.” 

“QO, be still, Rich.” 

‘*No, I shan’t be still. I haven’t begun yet, 
and I'll prove it.” 

Running to his trunk, he unlocked it, and 
took out a beautiful edition of Virgil and of 
Homer, in the original, and from a box a fine 
fowling-piece, with powder-flask, shot-belt, 
and all pertaining to it. He then gave Mor- 
ton a note from his father, in which he begged 
him to accept them as a token of his esteem, 
and concluded by inviting him to come home 
with his son at Thanksgiving, enclosing the 
money to defray his expenses. 

** Now, you’ve got to go, Mort; so don’t be- 
gin to get up difficulties ; father won't like it if 
you don’t; and as for me, it will break my 
heart.” 

“‘T’m sure, Rich, I am delighted with, and 
grateful for, the kindness of your father, and 
shall tell him so in the best terms I can com- 
mand; but—” 

‘* But is a disjunctive conjunction; say and 
I should be very happy to go.” 

‘‘T have never been in company, or away 
from home. I should be so awkward!” 

‘* You will have to go into company if you 
are a professional man, and I’m sure it is time 
to begin.” 

‘* But —” 

‘But, again. 
buts.” 

** You have praised, set me out so, and drawn 
so much upon your imagination, that they will 
be grievously disappointed when they come to 
see the original.” 

‘* Well, I won’t go home without you.” 

“You won't?” 

‘* No, I won’t stir a step ; bring the Bible, and 
I'll swear upon it not to.” 

‘* But you are not in earnest.” 

“Yes, Iam. I won’t budge one foot.” 

‘‘ Then I suppose I must go.” 

‘* There, that is the first sensible word you 
have spoken. You are a gentleman, a scholar, 
and a sophomore. Now let us go to bed.” 

The next morning Savage introduced his 
cousin, Will Montgomery, to Austin, and they 
were mutually pleased with each other, 
and concluded to room together. Mont- 
gomery, Savage, and Hathaway, also con- 
cluded to board with Morton, Richardson, and 
Austin. 

The room of Ned and Will was on the lower 
floor, in the north end of North College, at the 
foot of the stairs, that end being designated 
by a name not necessary to mention here, and 


I told you I won’t have any 
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peculiarly rich in stirring memories. Sopho- 
mores were all around them; they very much 
resembled lambs among wolves. 

After the morning meal, they sallied forth in 
quest of furniture. It is customary for seniors 
who are leaving college to sell their furniture 
to the members of the freshman class, who 
come at thattime to be examined. But Ned and 
Will were not examined till the commence- 
ment of the term, the seniors were gone, and 
mostof the furniture sold; there were, however, 
several of the present senior class who were 
desirous of selling their old furniture and buy- 
ing new for the senior year, and some of the 
retiring class had left their furniture to be sold 
by others; thus they found plenty of notices 
stuck up at the doors, ‘‘ Furniture for sale.” 
Seeing an inventory of furniture that seemed 
quite complete, they went to the room of the 
senior who had it in charge, in order to pur- 
chase. It was in an unused room at the foot 
of the garret stairs, in the upper story. 

After looking over the articles, Austin in- 
quired if there was a carpet; at which the 
senior expressed his horror and amazement 
in no measured terms, informing them that it 
was a most unheard-of thing for a freshman 
to presume even to think of a carpet; that it 
was only second in enormity to wearing a tall 
hat, and’ would cause a revolution in college. 

Montgomery expressing some solicitude as 
to whom they should get to take the furniture 
to their room, the senior told them to lug it 
themselves, assuring them it had been the 
custom, from time immemorial, for freshmen 
to be their own porters, and insinuating that it 
might be dangerous to infringe upon an estab- 
lished usage; he, however, kindly informed 
them, that they might lighten their labor con- 
siderably by throwing it from the third story 
entry window. 

With many a groan, and at the expense of 
blistered hands, they carried all the articles to 
their room. Savage had told them where to 
procure their wood, and as they saw several 
students carrying in their own wood, they 
concluded it was acollege custom, and did the 
same. : 

At supper time they met Morton and the 
rest with an assumed cheerfulness, although 
their hearts and hands ached. To the general 
inquiry of how they were getting along, they 
replied, ‘*‘ First rate,” and asked no questions, 
for fear they should be considered green. 
Nothing astonished them more than to perceive 
that every one seemed to recognize them as 
freshmen, even some little boys, who came to 
inquire for washing for their mothers, while 
one little boy, provoked that Austin had given 
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his washing to his companion instead of him, 
after retreating to a safe distance, began to 
make up faces, and cry, ‘‘ Freshe, freshe, got 
the hayseed out of your hair yet?” At the 
approach of night, difficulties increased: the 
weather was cool; there were the fireplace, 
wood, andirons, shovels and tongs; but— 
would you believe it?— neither of these boys 
had ever made a fire, which, it is said, requires 
a fool or a philosopher to do well. 

In the first place they set the wood up end- 
wise against the back, and, as they had 
neglected to get any soft wood for kindling, 
piled paper around it, which they found in the 
room:; but the paper speedily burned up, leaving 
the hard wood scarcely singed; they then laid 
it flat upon the hearth, and succeeded no better. 

Ned now recollected that at home the wood 
was placed on the andirons; so, without put- 
ting on any log, backstick or forestick, they 
shoved the andirons against the back, and 
laid the clefts of wood straight across them, 
as women invariably do, thus leaving the fire, 
as the saying is, ‘‘ without entrails.” 

The room had been papered in the vacation, 
and much of the old paper was in the wood 
closet. They thrust it underneath, and ap- 
plied the lamp, which they had lighted at that 
of a freshman in the next room. The flame 
blazed up between the clefts of wood, but there 
being nothing above to feed it, the fire sulked 
a while, and finally wentout. They now gave 
up in despair, and began to make preparations 
for sleeping. 

Bedsteads in tho#e days were, many of 
them, made without screws of iron that go 
into a slot, as at present, or slats to support 
the bed; but the bedstead was made with ten- 
on and mortise joints; holes were bored 
through the rails, through which the cord was 
passed back and forth, and, being drawn tight, 
both held the bedstead together and formed 
an elastic support for the bed. After a great 
many trials, they divined the object of the 
cord and holes in the rails, got the bedstead 
together, drew the cord as tight as they could 


with their hands, and put on the clothes, 


sheets, and blankets, all crosswise, so that, 
when they got in, their legs were out of bed, 
and the clothes dragged on the floor. Per- 
ceiving the mistake, they got up again, and 
put them on right. They had at least learned 
one thing by coming to college —how 1 
make up a bed, which they never would have 
learned at home. They were just congratu- 
lating themselves that they were all right at 
last, when Austin, chancing to make a sudden 
movement, the sides spread, the end sills 
dropped out, down went the bed to the floor; 
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the side rails being drawn in by the cord, the 
end of one of them gave Austin a severe blow 
on the temple. 

Again, in the middle of the night, they set 
it up, and again it came down, when, thor- 
oughly worn out and discouraged, they lay on 
the floor, half frozen, till morning. 

«What shall we do with this bedstead?” 

“Well,” said Austin, “let it be; when the 
woman comes to sweep and make the bed, 
she’ll fix it.” 

‘Perhaps she won’t, and I’m afraid she’ll 
think we are green.” 

“Well, she’ll think right if she does. 
Imean to ask Morton; he’s so kind, I-don’t 
feel afraid of him, and he won’t tell anybody, 
if we ask him not to.” 

‘I don’t see what else we can do.” 

After breakfast they unbosomed all their 
griefs to Morton, entreating him not to tell; 
especially Will besought him not to tell his 
cousin Savage. 

Morton accompanied them to their room; 
they went in and locked the door. Morton 
laughed heartily when he saw the bedstead 
and the fireplace. 

“Never mind, boys,” he said; ‘I'll fix you 
up before the woman gets here to sweep.” 

Morton put ona log, backstick, and forestick, 
whittled some shavings from an old box cover, 
and in fifteen minutes had a roaring fire, that 
imparted an entirely different complexion to 
the room. 

“Now,” said he, ‘‘ you see,how to make 
afire; you must go and get some dried slabs 
for kindling; you can’t kindle large rock 
maple and yellow birch sticks with paper.” 

He then showed them how to rake the log 
up at night, so as to keep the fire, and in- 
structed them in the mysteries of getting fire 
with flint, steel, and tinder. 

“Now for the bedstead,” said Morton. 

The boys pulled off the bed-clothes. 

“Why! you didn’t cord it up,” he said; 
“the bedstead wouldn’t have fallen down if 
you had drawn the cord tight.” 

“We drew it as tight as we could.” 

“What with?” 

“Our hands.” 

“O, my! Why didn’t you take a bed- 
wrench?” 

“What is that?” 

“Run over to Radcliffe, one of you, and ask 
Richardson to give you a bed-wrench and pin; 


there is one up garret. Have you got a ham- 
mer?” 


“No, sir.” 
“Well, borrow a hammer.” 
When the instruments came, Morton showed 





them how to begin, and left them. With these 
instruments and instructions they soon drew 
the cords as tight as a harp-string, and before 
the ‘‘ goody” got along, had hung up the look- 
ing-glass, arranged their furniture, clothes, and 
books, and when she had made the bed and 
swept the room,-were in quite a prosperous 
state. 

At that period the host of secret societies 
which of late have sprung up like exhalations 
in all our colleges, were not in existence, ex- 
cept some few organized for no good purpose. 
Of course, there being less competition, so 
strenuous exertions to induce freshmen to join 
rival societies (or, in college dialect, to fish) 
were not made; neither of the two societies 
which then divided the students between them 
cared to fish James Trafton; and he, to his 
great chagrin, belonged to neither. In Rad- 
cliffe Hall, matters went on quietly. Morton 
and Richardson were much occupied in push- 
ing their studies in advance of the class, as 
they would be compelled to be out part of 
the fall and spring term, on account of teach- 
ing; and would not, as they were to board 
round, have much opportunity for study while 
thus engaged, and must pass an examination 
on their return. Hathaway, Savage, and Per- 
kins, having made — as students are apt to do 
at the commencement of a year— strong re- 
solves in respect to a better improvement of 
time and abilities, were, for the present, acting 
up to them; thus the principal movers and 
abettors in all departments of thought and 
action being intently occupied, Radcliffe was 
as quiet as the breast of a summer lake, when 
the evening breeze has died, and the last sun- 
beam is lingering upon its tranquil waters. 

Morton went down to the dam and intro- 
duced Richardson to Uncle Tim, who received 
him most cordially, and invited him to visit 
him at his house, while Morton was boarding 
there, saying that there were some people in 
the district who were poor and could not ac- 
commodate a master, and he should insist 
upon having Morton a good part of the time. 
He then took them to the forest, and gave 
Morton all necessary instructions as to the 
work he was to do. 

Never did boys enjoy themselves better than 
Richardson and Morton at work in the cool, 
bracing autumn air among these tall pines. 
Falling a large tree was an exciting affair to 
Richardson, who had never before witnessed 
the operation; so was a fire in the woods, 
which they kept for company, to roast pota- 
toes and warm their coffee for luncheon. 
Richardson bought a broadaxe; Uncle Tim 
put in a handle and bent it for him; he would, 
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after a stick was lined, score it with a narrow 
axe, and beat off for Morton till he was ahead 
of him, and then catch up the broadaxe and 
hew till Morton overtook him. In a short 
time he learned to trace a line, hew plumb, 
and seemed more gratified than any one would 
have supposed; possibly by the compliments 
he received from Uncle Tim, who once in a 
while rode over to see how they got along, 
and have a chat, while neither he nor Blaisdell 
was slack in letting the people of their dis- 
trict, and the one in which Richardson was to 
teach, know that their schoolmasters were 
hewing ton timber for Tim Longley. 

As the term went on, the days shortened up. 
Morton and Richardson, having less time for 
exercise and more for study, were now ahead 
of their class. The others had begun to tire 
somewhat of their unwonted application, anda 
feeling of restlessness seemed to pervade the 
minds of the Radcliffers, which, gradually in- 
creasing as the term drew to a close, finally 
developed itself in quite a ludicrous manner, 
in consequence of one of those chance occur- 
rences so frequent in college. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PERK’S WALNUT CRACKER. 


Y force of the new circumstances in which 

they were placed, and the cultivation of 
habits of self-reliance, the native energies of 
Will Montgomery and his chum began rapid- 
ly to develop. 

They now felt at home in their room, had 
made the acquaintance of the class, caught 
somewhat of the class tone; and that childish 
and effeminate spirit, the result of being served 
and all wants anticipated, insensibly disap- 
peared, and was gradually replaced by a man- 
lier feeling; that incipient hardihood which 
really formed a part of their character, but 
had been kept in abeyance by luxury and 
foolish indulgence, began to assert its claims. 

‘* Will,” said Ned, one frosty morning, as 
he set down a pail of water he had brought 
from the pump, and began to blow his fingers, 
that smarted with the cold, ‘‘a fellow feels 
more like a man, after all, to wait on himself, 
than to be waited upon.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Will, ‘‘ and to feel that he is 
able to take care of himself, no thanks to any- 
body. Just look there, my boy — will you?” 
as he rose from the hearth on which he had 
knelt to blow the fire, and a bright red stream 
of flame went up the chimney, and diffused its 
grateful warmth round the room. ‘Look at 
that fire; couldn’t have done that once. Re- 
member the first time we set out to build a fire?” 





** Reckon I do.” 

** Guess you got this water out of the north 
side of the well, as Morton says.” 

‘*Didn’t stop to see where it came from; 
you can warm it if you like; there’s fire 
enough.” 

**No, I can’t; there’s that confounded bell 
coming; the fellow rung it too early, I know.” 

There was a knotty place in the lesson for 
the forenoon, and as soon as breakfast was 
despatched, Will went directly to his room, 
replenished the fire, and sat down to dig it 
out. The fire just renewed smoked, and Will 
left his door partly open to help the draught. 
After a while, a stick of wood burnt in two, 
and fell from the andirons. Just as Will rose 
to replace it, he caught a glimpse, through the 
half-open door, of Perk, of Radcliffe Hall, with 
a great stone in his arms, as much as he could 
possibly carry; and Perk was one of the strong- 
est boys in college, and kept his muscle up by 
plenty of exercise. At the door of this end of 
the college lay two or three large logs of 
wood, which those who went up stairs often 
felt it their duty to carry up, but which al- 
ways found their way down again. 

Will, who had not the least difficulty in di- 
vining what Perk meant to do with that stone, 
jumped up from the table, and stood at the 
door listening. Perk was only two or three 
steps from the top, when down came Professor 
N. He had been up to see the tutor, who was 
put on guard in this disorderly end, and whose 
soul, like that of Lot, was often vexed. 

‘‘ Perkins,” said that dignitary, sharply, 
‘‘ what are you going to do with that rock?” 

“Carry it up to Pike’s room, sir, to crack 
walnuts on.” 

“IT should suppose a smaller one might 
serve the purpose.” 

‘“‘ Four or five of us want to sit around it, 
and crack, sir.” 

No sooner had the professor left than down 
came the stone, thundering behind him. Half 
scared to death, he jumped upon the stair rail, 
and his hat fell down into theentry. Regard- 
less of his hat the enraged professor ran up 
stairs in pursuit of Perk, whom he overtook, 
walking leisurely along towards Pike’s room. 

‘‘ Perkins,” he shouted, ‘‘ what did you 
throw that rock down stairs after me for, at 
the manifest peril of my life?” 

*¢T couldn’t hold it, sir.” 

‘You could bring it up well enough.” 

“Yes, sir; but you stopped me, and kept 
me holding it so long, it took my strength all 
away.” 

The professor could not deny that, so he 
gave Perkins a sound rating, warned him of 
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the consequence of insubordination, and be- 
thought himself of his hat. 

Will Montgomery was sufficiently inclined 
to mischief, and had long been aching to do 
something or other, he didn’t know what. 
The instant the hat fell, he caught it up, and 
ran into his room with it, but was instantly 
struck with doubt and fear. What should he 
do with it? He wished he had let it alone; 
didn’t dare to open the door, and put it out, 
for fear the professor, whom he knew had 
gone after Perk, should return, and catch him; 
neither did he dare to keep it, for-he thought 
it altogether probable the professor would make 
inquiries in all the rooms of that floor. The 
perspiration came out on his brow as he felt 
he must decide one way or the other, and that 
directly. Now, decision was an attribute of 
character that Will Montgomery had never 
been called upon to exercise; all resolves in 
matters of the least importance had been 
made for him by his parents; no balancing 
of motives and probabilities of results had 
ever racked his brain. The best examples, 


however, had been set before him, and the 
best of instruction given him, and in respect to 
all moral questions, he was as clear as a quill. 

The possibility of being compelled to con- 
fess and take the consequences, or prevaricate, 


should the hat be found in his possession, 
loomed dimly in the future. _The professor’s 
voice was heard, in loud and angry tones, 
rating Perk; then that of the tutor, who had 
been called from his room by the noise; and 
presently the professor was heard descending 
the stairs. 

““T wish Ned was here to advise with,” said 
Will. The next instant he thrust the trouble- 
some article under the forestick, punched it 
still farther under with a venomous thrust of 
the shovel, heaped on fresh fuel, caught up 
his books, jumped out of the window, and ran 
off to South College to get his lessons with 
Spaulding and Williams. 

“What is the matter, Montgomery?” asked 
Williams, as he let him in. ‘How red you 
look! and the sweat stands on your face.” 

“Tve been running. I want to get my les- 
son with you.” 

“Good; itis a hard one, and you are just 
the boy we want to see.” 

Ned Austin was not a little astonished when 
at his return he found a great fire partly burnt 
out, the door unlocked, and the window open, 
freshmen being very careful to keep their doors 
locked and their windows fastened, especially 
in that quarter of college. 

He had barely opened his books when the 
tutor entered, sent by the professor in quest 
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of his hat. Ned denied all knowledge of it, 
and with such evident truthfulness, that the 
tutor believed him at once. 

It by no means comported with the dignity 
of a professor, in those days, to be seen about 
college bareheaded. He went to the tutor’s 
room, and sent him to his own room for an- 
other hat. j 

‘*T don’t see what has become of my chum,” 
said Austin to himself. It was a matter of 
more surprise, as Montgomery was a keen 
scholar, and the two boys, being much at- 
tached to each other, were seldom absent from 
their room, and never in study hours, except 
in case of necessity. 

When the recitation bell was half done ring- 
ing, Will made his appearance, with his book 
under his arm. 

‘* Where have you been, Mont?” 

‘¢In Williams’and Spaulding’s room. 
my lesson with them.” 

“That’s a new dodge. What made you 
leave the door and window open? Some one 
might have come in here and put some trick 
on us.” 

“Padi?” 

‘*T guess you’ve lost your wits.” 

‘**T feel as if I had.” 

‘*The ‘tute’ has been here inquiring after 
Professor N.’s hat.” 

‘** After his hat?” 

“*-Yes; he said he lost it in this entry.” 

‘*He must have known when he lost it. 
Why didn’t he pick it up?” 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know. I was so fright- 
ened to see the ‘tute’ up in our room, that I 
began to think over my sins, and didn’t ask 
any questions.” 

‘¢T'm sure I don’t know what sins you have 
to answer for.” 

Will kept his own counsel; but as they went 
out, some others, who roomed on the same 
floor, and had heard the stone come down (to 
whom the tutor had been to inquire), were 
talking and laughing about it, and thus Aus- 
tin was enlightened. When they went into 
recitation, the professor, contrary to his usual 
custom, was in his desk; but he was very 
cross, and screwed half a dozen fellows. A 
great part of the class, however, lingered 
around the college steps till he came out 
with a shocking bad hat on. 

The professor’s misfortune was soon known 
all over college, for there was not a student 
in the whole end of North College but heard 
that rock go down stairs; and plenty of them 
were peeping from their rooms, and over the 
railing of the stairs above, to hear the repri- 
mand which the professor bestowed barehead- 
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ed upon Perk, and various were the surmises 
in respect to what became of the hat, and the 
individual who made away with it. 

It was the general opinion that some one 
of the official ones, who happened to come 
into the door while the professor was above 
with Perk, had taken and concealed it, and 
that in due time it would appear in one way 
or another. No one in the college thought 
of the freshmen on the lower floor, as it was 
considered too bold a step for one of them. 

But such was not the opinion of the Rad- 
cliffers. 

Morton said, ‘‘I believe it was Montgom- 
ery. He is capable of it.” 

‘So I think,” said Hathaway, ‘and I 
asked Austin, but he said Will was not in 
his room that morning.” 

‘He was,” said Perk; ‘‘ at any rate, long 
enough for that, for I saw him when I was 
carrying the rock up. The door was partly 
open, and he was at the table.” 

‘It is just as likely to be Ned Austin as 
Montgomery,” said Savage. ‘I tell you, 
Mort, that little freshman you took off the 
stage box is growing into a right smart boy.” 

‘*They are in a hard place,” said Ferguson. 

‘They'll take care of themselves, I’ll be 
bound,” said Perk. ‘I'll risk them.” 

Ned Austin cherished not the. least suspi- 
cion that his chum had anything to do with 
the professor’s hat till some time after, when 
he happened to hear, over at Radcliffe, that 
Perk said he was in the room when he carried 
the stone up stairs: his suspicions were then 
aroused in a moment. 

‘‘T thought,” said he to himself, ‘‘ mighty 
strange that he, who never before went to get 
his lessons with anybody else, should go that 
morning. Well, if he wants to keep it from 
me, he’s welcome to. I never shall ask him. 
I wonder what he has done with it.” 

Ned hunted the room and wood closet from 
one end to the other without success. One 
Sunday morning, getting up first, he was lei- 
surely raking out the ashes to make a fire, 
when he saw something black, a little larger 
than acent. He thought it looked odd, and 
took it to the window to examine. 

‘* It’s a piece of a hat: he burnt it up; that’s 
what he had such a fire for.” Raking the ash- 
es carefully over, he exclaimed, ‘‘ There’s the 
buckle! Ah, my boy, I've got you now.” 

He waited a while, then, sitting down on the 
side of the bed, gave Montgomery a shake. 

**O, I’m so sleepy! It ain’t time to get up 
yet.” 

** Yes, it is. 


Did you ever see that before, 
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young gentleman?” holding. before his eyes 
the piece of hat; ‘‘ and this?” holding up the 
buckle. ‘‘ This is a remnant of Professor N.’s 
hat, and this is the buckle that fastened the 
band. What do you think will be the result 
of such acts, young gentleman — a fine begin- 
ning, truly.” 

‘* Where did you get those, Ned?” 

. “Out of the ashes. Suppose the woman who 
sweeps and takes up the ashes, had found 
them?” 

‘* Her skull is too thick to draw any infer- 
ence from sq small a clew.” 

** Why didn’t you tell me? Did you think 
I couldn’t be trusted?” 

‘*Don't talk so, Austin; I'll tell you why I 
didn’t. I knew there would be inquiry made, 
and that if J was out.of the way, you would be 
questioned, and could truly say that you knew 
nothing about it. I meant to tell you when 
it was all over, and. inquiries had ceased, but 
forgot it.” 

‘* What made you burn it up?” 

‘‘T had no time to hide it, and was afraid 
of being caught, so put it under the forestick, 
and jumped out of the window. I mean to 
give him another.” 

‘Well, I think you ought to. It was a nice 
hat, and you’ve had the fun of burning it, and 
come off ‘ scot free.’” 


CHAPTER X. 
WHAT BECAME OF THE PROFESSOR’S HAT. 


T was not very difficult for Montgomery to 

carry into effect his resolution of present- 
ing Professor N. with a new beaver, in the di- 
rection where the greatest difficulty generally 
rests, namely, the cost. He had abundance 
of pocket money, was not inclined to spend 
it foolishly, and could easily, by a little re- 
trenching, save the amount required, in the 
course of the term. But there were two other 
serious difficulties: how to get the measure of 
his head, and how to present it without getting 
found out. Sometimes he almost resolved to 
call on him, confess the whole thing, tell him 
it was a sudden impulse to pick up the hat, 
and once in for it, he could think of no other 
way out of it, and that he hoped he would 
overlook it, and permit him to furnish him 
with a new one. 

‘It is a personal offence,” said he to Ned, 
‘Cand of course he can pardon it, if he hasa 
mind, and say nothing about it. It is no con- 
cern of the government.” 

“I never would do that in the world; you 
would be a goose. That would just put 4 
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mark on you all the way through college. He 
would think, that freshman is opening strong, 
and whenever anything turned up, any mis- 
chief was done in our class, he’d think, that’s 
Montgomery ; besides, if he did promise not to 
say anything about it, ’twould get out; his wife 
would find it out, and she’d tell all her acquain- 
tance, and tell them not to tell of it; the girls 
would get hold of it, and would say, ‘ There's 
the boy who burnt the prof.’s hat;’ and you, a 
modest fellow, wouldn’t quite relish that.” 

“No, I’m sure I shouldn’t.” 

Montgomery went to Morton. 

“Tll get you out of that easy enough, Will, 
if you’ve got the money: that’s the main thing.” 

“T have that, Mr. Morton.” 

“T know all about the prof. Did you know 
I used to do all his chores?” 

“T’ve heard so, sir.” 

“Well, occasionally now I do some little 
thing for him that he fancies I can do better 
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than anybody else. I know all his ways, and 
all about his household arrangements, and can 
get the measure of his head for you. It’s 
time enough to think of giving him the hat 
when you get it here. Now, Will, I wouldn’t 
get into scrapes — it don’t pay; I’ve been 
through the mill some.” 

‘“‘T want to go through it too, Mr. Morton; 
and so does Ned.” 

‘Well, I'd let it ‘alone; but if you do get 
into trouble, be sure you come to me before 
you tell anybody else.” 

Montgomery and Austin being among the 
smartest boys in the class, it was perfectly 
natural that they should be most persistently 

fished by members of the two rival societies. 
This work was performed mostly by sopho- 
mores, but juniors also took part in it, and 
even some seniors. The claims of the two 
societies, their merits and advantages, were 
pressed upon the two boys with a tact and 
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force that left them completely bewildered. 
One party, actuated by the purest motives, 
and solely concerned for the mental and moral 
advancement of the young men, advised them 
by all they held most dear and sacred, to join 
the Peucinean; for all the rowdies, fast fellows, 
poorest scholars, and fellows that didn’t want 
to do anything but cut up, belonged to the 
Athanean; and that their virtue would be in 
danger: consequently that society was not 
much thought of in the community; that the 
faculty were prejudiced against it, and if 
an Athanean got into trouble, he was sure to 
be sent off; that all the offices were monopo- 
lized by fast fellows; their president was a 
regular scamp, the vice-president no better, 
and as for the senior editor of their society 
paper, everybody in college and in town knew 
what sort of a fellow he was. 

The next advocate of the other side assured 
them it was all a lie; that a majority of the 
best scholars belonged to the Athanean; that 
Professor N. belonged, and some of our most 
distinguished men, senators, judges, represen- 
tatives, and clergymen, celebrated for learning 
and piety; that their president was a fellow 
of irreproachable character, and so were all 
their officers; to be sure, there were some fast 
fellows, but only a few; that they never had 
been solicited, only permitted, to join, in the 
hope that by associating with those of a higher 
character, they might be induced to study, and 
reform their morals; and that the great body 
of rowdy fellows belonged to the Peucin- 
ean, and always had; that it was got up by 
rowdies, who couldn’t get into the Athanean. 
Gilman came to their room, and asked Will to 
take a walk with him, and put it to him all he 
knew how; set the matter before him in all 
its lights and shades, and concluded by telling 
him that the Athanean was a thing of yesterday, 
a mushroom affair; that they had no books in 
their library of any rarity or standard value; 
that a great part of them were old tracts and 
newspapers, bound up, and religious books, 
bought from the libraries of deceased clergy- 
men, musty with age, and covered with the 
dust of past generations. 

No sooner had he parted with Gilman, and 
returned to his room, than he found Morse, 
the most wily fisher in college, awaiting him. 
Morse was a very gentlemanly fellow, pre- 
possessing both in manner and appearance, 
an excellent scholar, and very popular in col- 
lege. He also abounded in wit and humor, 
and was in reality a first-rate boy. He ap- 
peared so frank in his manners, with a cer- 
tain air of nobleness about him, so entirely 
free from guile, and so far from condescend- 





ing to any of those scurrilous remarks so free- 
ly used by others, when speaking of their an- 
tagonists, that he took the boys by storm. So 
far from sneaking round and trying to get one 
of them alone, he frankly told them that he 
preferred to talk with them both together, al- 
though he knew not what -their predilections 
might be; that if, after looking at the matter 
thoroughly, they felt that duty and inclination 
called them to join the Peucineans, he should 
esteem them none the less, should always 
value their friendship, and hoped to enjoy it. 

Morse was a soph. He then went on to 
speak in the highest terms of the Peucinean 
Society, its library, its president, and all its 
officers down; told the boys that some of his 
most intimate friends belonged to it, and 
spoke in the highest terms of Morton and 
Richardson; thought the society was doing a 
great deal of good in college, by contributing 
to elevate the moral and literary tone of col- 
lege society, and said that he himself was, at 
one time, on the point of joining it. He then 
went on to say that, after he joined the Atha- 
nean Society, he was led to congratulate him- 
self on his-choice; he saw it was much better 
for him, as it afforded some peculiar advan- 
tages which the other society did not; that it 
was a younger society than the Peucinean, 
and, as it were, in a formative state, which 
was calculated to bring a pressure on each in- 
dividual member; every one felt that he hada 
work, and a great work, to accomplish: this 
kindled enthusiasm and inspired energy. He 
thought it was good for young men to be 
placed in such circumstances; to feel they had 
work to do, and something to build up; that 
they took more pride in, and were more at- 
tached to, a society in the building up of 
which they had taken a prominent share; 
thought he had accomplished a great deal 
more in self-development than if he had 
joined the Peucinean Society, where he should 
have felt less pressure of motive and probably 
been lost in the crowd. 

He said that it argued a mean, narrow 
spirit to join a society merely because it was 
large and rich, and where there was little 
to do; that the nobler spirit, the young man 
high-souled, and whose mind was of real Da- 
mascus temper, preferred rather to fling him- 
self into some intellectual Thermopyle, and, 
if need be, perish there; that in the Athanean 
Society the members had to struggle hard, and 
this tended to cement them together, and 
cause them to rely upon and love each other 
like soldiers who have stood side by side in 
many a desperate conflict; hinted, in the most 
delicate manner, that there being less compe 
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tition, there was a better prospect for obtaining 
office in the Athanean Society. 

He then communicated to the boys, in confi- 
dence, that he knew what the secret matter of 
the Peucinean Society was, and would tell 
them. He said he didn’t wish them to pledge 
themselves; didn’t come for any such purpose; 
but wanted them to think of it; he had heard 
them very highly spoken of; felt interested in 
their welfare, and thought fishing a real mean 
business; invited them to call at his room, 
saying that his chum was a Peucinean, and a 
nice fellow. 

By the way, his chum was a boy of very 
small parts, and formed an excellent bait to 
Morse, and of course was no recommendation 
to the Peucinean Society, in contrast with his 
exuberant and fascinating chum. 

The moment the door closed behind Morse, 
both the boys exclaimed, simultaneously, 
“What a splendid fellow Morse is!” 

“What a handsome fellow!” said Will. 

“What a high-minded fellow!” said Ned. 
“How handsome he spoke of Morton and 
Richardson!” 

“What beautiful language he uses! How 
generously he spoke of the other society!” 

“Yes, Mont; how different from the others! 
no blackguarding the other side; he would 
not condescend to that. They always try to 
get us alone; and if they have a chum who 
belongs to a different society, never ask us to 
come to their rooms.” 

“Then, you know, he told us the Peucinean 
matter — their great secret.” 

“Well, I don’t think so much of that; for 
King knows the Athanean matter, and prom- 
ised to tell me, if I would pledge myself to 

join.” 

“Til tell you, Ned, what took me down.” 

“What, Mont?” 

“Why, what he said about young and gen- 
erous natures, self-sacrifice, and about Ther- 
mopyle. I can’t express myself as he did; 
but I felt kind of lifted up while he was talk- 
ing; and what he said about roseate hues and 
rainbow tints. He must be a splendid debater, 
andknowa lot. I expect he'll be president of 
acollege, if he lives.” 





“Yes, it was beautiful. But I couldn’t help 
thinking what I've heard father say about 
sophomores using large words. He said, when | 
he was a sophomore he thought he knew | 
everything, but afterwards he came to think | 
he didn’t know anything.” 

What complicated this society matter still | 
More, their friends at Radcliffe were about | 
‘qually divided. Morton, Rich, Hathaway, | 
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Ferguson, Lowell, and Hill were Peucineans; 
Savage, Montgomery’s cousin, and Perk were 
Athaneans. Trafton did not belong to either. 

Ned’s father was a graduate of Cambridge, 
Montgomery’s of Dartmouth. 

Had Morton lifted his finger, it would have 
turned the scale with both; but he uttered not 
a word. On the other hand, Savage, Mont- 
gomery’s cousin, and Perk were teasing them 
to join the Athaneans. 

** Will,” said Ned, one night, ‘I can’t nor 
won’t stand this any longer. I don’t have any 
peace of my life: I can’t study, or do anything 
else. Here are fellows as thick as flies, fishing 
us all the time. I wish to my soul Mr. Morton 
would say something. I’m afraid, sometimes, 
he don’t want us, or he would give some hint.” 

“T shall do as you do, Ned; and I wish Mr. 
Morton would say something.” 

** Well, I shall make up my mind before next 
Saturday night, and pledge myself; and then 
they will let us rest. But I shall go where Mr. 
Morton is, unless I think he don’t want me. 
I can’t forget the night he took me off the 
stage box.” 

Although Morton did not engage in fishing, 
he was by no means negligent of the concerns 
of Ned Austin. 

Professor N. stopped him one day after reci- 
tation, and said, ‘‘ Morton, couldn’t you get 
time to saw me some wood? Hawes is sick.” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. ‘I will come down 
after dinner.” 

Morton took with him the bottom of an old 
pasteboard bandbox, and from it cut out the 
measure of an old: hat which hung in the shed, 
used by the professor in bad weather, and 
about the house. On his return he met 
Austin. 

** Ned, is Montgomery in his room?” 

‘*No, sir; he’s gone to the post-office.” 

‘“¢Tell him to come over to Radcliffe; I want 
to see him.” 

When Will went over, he found Morton’s 
room open and empty, and sat down to play 
on Morton’s flute, and wait for him. He over- 
heard Ferguson talking with Hill. 

‘¢ Why don’t Morton say something to Mont- 
gomery and Austin?” said Hill. ‘‘The Atha- _ 
neans will have them as sure as fate: they’re 
round them all the time.” 

‘*That’s what I tell him,” said Ferguson; 
‘but he won’t. He says he hopes they will 
come with us; should feel real bad if we 


| Should lose them; but he can’t bring himself 


to do it. Hesaid he should have gone with 
the Athanean Society, if they hadn’t fished 
him so hard.” 
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‘*Good,” said Montgomery to himself; 
‘* guess you won’t feel bad on my account, or 
Ned’s, either.” 

Montgomery sent the pattern to a hatter, 
obtained the hat, and Morton contrived to 
place it on the table in the professor’s front 
entry, with a note, in which the writer stated, 
that having heard he had lost a hat, he begged 
him to accept the one accompanying the note. 

Many were the surmises as to what became 
of the professor’s hat; but the secret was kept 
for many a long year, till, at a commencement, 
at a meeting of old classmates, Will Montgom- 
ery let it out. 


CHAPTER XI. 
FISHING IN TROUBLED WATERS. 


HE troubles of Montgomery and Austin 

were not by any means ended when they 

had pledged themselves to join the Peucinean 
Society at the time of initiation. 

Some of the other society, who considered 
them a valuable acquisition, had exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to secure them, and con- 
sidered them already a sure prize, and were of 
course greatly chagrined at their loss, and 
much enraged, especially Morse, who had 
boasted to his friends that he had them fast 
enough, and that they were as good.as pledged 
to him. 

It might, indeed, well be that the bewil- 
dered boys, ignorant of the world, and them- 
selves unsuspecting, guiltless of all design, 
beset on all hands, and plied with all sorts of 
arguments, might have, ignorantly and inad- 
vertently committed themselves to both par- 
ties, or have said and done things that might 
be easily thus construed, without designing it. 
The weather was now cool, the ground hard 
frozen, and some light falls of snow — pre- 
cursors of winter. 

** Put on some wood, Will,” said Ned, one 
sharp night; ‘‘ the fire is almost out.” 

‘“‘T wouldn’t; let us go to bed, and get up 
early.” 

** Well, I don’t care.” 

Will, who was more rapid and nervous, in 
all his motions, than Ned, was the first to un- 
dress and jumpin. He was out as quick as 
he was in, with a loud yell. The bed was half 
full of snow and ice. Here was a nice piece 
of work; they instantly dressed themselves, 
made up a fire, and began to fling the snow 
and ice out of the window. They had scarcely 
commenced when they were saluted with a 
shower of snow-balls, that drove them from 
their work, broke the glass, and filled the room 
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with snow; their study table and books were 
plastered with it. 

They desisted for a while, when the attack 
ceased, but was renewed the moment they be- 
gan to remove the snow. 

In the course of an hour their assailants 
departed; they then removed the snow and 
ice, stuffed the broken windows with portions 
of clothes; but a good part of the snow in the 
bed had melted, and soaked the bedding, and 
they were forced to take a troubled sleep in 
chairs, haunted by visions of sophomores. 
They determined, however, to put the best 
face possible on it, and not gratify their en- 
emies by crying baby, and especially not to 
mention it at Radcliffe. 

It was evidently a preconcerted affair, for 
many of the snow-balls were frozen, and had 
been filled with ink, so that when they fell on 
the study-table among the books, they broke 
in pieces and melted, and the ink with which 
they were saturated ran over everything. The 
boys were at no loss to whom to attribute this 
raid. : 

Albert Woodford, of their class, roomed with 
his brother, who was an Athanean, and by no 
means pleased that his younger brother (de- 
spite all he could do) should join the Peucine- 
ans; but Albert had a mind of his own, was 
very much attached to Montgomery, Austin, 
Spaulding, and Williams, and told his brother 
he should go with those he liked best, and in- 
tended to associate with. 

Albert had noticed that a number of sopho- 
mores, all Athaneans, and the same individ- 
uals, came frequently to see his brother, and 
that they went into the bedroom, and held 
long consultations. Naturally suspicious, he 
attempted to listen, but could hear nothing. 
One day he was going out, when he saw the 
same ones coming with his brother towards 
the room, engaged in close conversation. He 
ran back, gained the bedroom, and crept under 
the bed. While there, he heard that they 
thought, or pretended to think, that Mont- 
gomery and Austin had, after pledging them- 
selves to them, joined another society; and 
they were determined to pay them a visit that 
night in return for it; he also learned that 
they were the party who put the snow in their 
bed some time previous. 

The instant the assembly broke up, Albert 
hurried to Will and Ned, told them all he had 
heard, and at what time they might expect 
the visit. 

“They are the same fellows that did the 
other thing,” said Ned. 

‘Yes, for I heard them tell about it.” 
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‘‘ Won't we give ’em fits?” said Will. 

“T’ll go in with you,” said Woodford; ‘so 
will Spaulding and Williams.” 

‘* How many are there?” asked Ned. 

‘‘ Six, I think.” 

‘But if your. brother is one of them,” said 
Will, ‘you wouldn’t want to be in it.” 

“Yes, I will; if he would be so mean as to 
be one of a whole gang, to set upon two fel- 
lows that he knows are my particular friends 
(I don’t mind putting snow in the bed, but 
putting z#& on the dooks), I say, let him catch 
it. I heard him say that he threw the snow- 
ball that put your lamp out, and knocked it 
off the table.” 

“What do they mean to do to us?” 

‘*T don’t know; they were not together long, 
and didn’t say. I suppose they had talked 
that over before, and this meeting was only 
to fix upon the time.” 

“Now,” said Montgomery, “let us have just 
as many of us as there will be of them. Whom 
shall we have? Who are there in our class that 
we like, and can calculate on, that have 
pledged themselves to the Peucineans?” 

“There are three of us,” said Albert; ‘‘ Wil- 
liams and Spaulding are five.” 

“Spaulding,” said Ned, ‘‘is a nice fellow; 
but he is too timid for such a thing as this; 
would be no better than an old hen.” 

“*There’s Greenleaf, then.” 

“He’s the boy,” said Montgomery; ‘‘ there’s 
five.” 

“But,” said Austin, ‘‘ he’s going to join the 
Athanean.” — 

“T don’t care if he is; he would. take sides 
with his own classmates against sophs; be- 
sides, he’s a noble-spirited fellow, and would 
resent such a thing as this — as though a boy 
couldn’t have the liberty to choose which so- 
ciety he should join ; and he knows us well 
enough to know that we wouldn’t pledge our- 
selves to both; but we want one more.” 

“There’s Charlie King,” said Austin. 

‘Just the fellow we want, Ned; but he’s an 
Athanean.” 

“Never mind that,” said Albert; ‘take 
him.” 

‘Now, we’ve got six; but I’m not quite sure 
of the number; there may be more; let us 
have one more.” 

“Frank Munroe, King’s chum; he’s an 
Athanean, too, but he’s a first-rate, strong, 
resolute fellow, and he would go for his class 
against the world.” 

“We'll take Frank,” said Montgomery. 

“Pll see King and Munroe,” said Austin. 

“Pll ese Greenleaf,” said Albert, “‘ and report 
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progress in one hour, at this room; don’t let 
anybody in, and when I come, I’ll say, ‘ Qba- 
diah,’ through the key-hole.” 

Neither Ned nor Woodford expcricnced any 
difficulty in securing their men, for the fresh- 
man blood was up the moment the thing was 
mentioned; class feeling distanced all other 
considerations, in addition to which the ex- 
pected assault was felt to be mean, and in- 
fringing upon the sacred liberty of choice. 

When the freshmen assembled, after a short 
consultation, they instantly began to prepare 
for the expected assault. Having made a 
couple of effigies, for the heads of which they 
borrowed blocks of a barber, they put a light 
in the wood closet, and closed the door, so 
that not a ray was visible. Montgomery, Aus- 
tin, and Williams were stationed in the bed- 
room, in a large clothes-press; Greenleaf, in 
the wood closet to throw open the door, and 
give light, at the proper moment. Munroe and 
Woodford were concealed in the corners of the 
outside room. Each one, except Greenleaf, 
held in his hand a pail of cold water. 

It was hoped that the surprise and sudden 
attack upon their assailants when expecting 
no resistance would confound them, and en- 
able the freshmen to secure some of the sophs, 
whom they determined to put under the pump 
— the fate, they imagined, in reserve for them- 
selves. 

It was arranged that, at the instant those 
who entered the bedroom should discover the 
cheat of the effigies, Austin should cry, ‘* Mar- 
mion!” the water be flung, the door of the 
wood closet be thrown open, and the rush 
made. At a quarter before twelve, Woodford, 
who was reconoitring, brought word that he 
believed they were in Kelly’s room, that there 
was a light there, and it was either them or 
some fellows having a tight; for he listened 
at the key-hole, and heard them talking. At 
half past twelve he came to say they were 
coming. ‘They've got a lantern, and their 
faces blacked; at any rate, two of them; for I 
saw them when they stopped and opened the 
door of the lantern, to snuff the candle. My 
brother Tom is there; I knew him fast 
enough. If he don’t get a pail of cold water, 
I never will guess again.” 

All was silence, and the boys held their 
breath as stealthy footsteps, followed by whis- 
pering, was heard in the entry. Presently the 
door creaked as it was pressed slowly but for- 
cibly in at top and bottom, till through the 
opening the gleam of a lantern could be seen. 
All at once the bolt gave way, and so sudden- 
ly that the two foremost assailants fell on 
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their knees, but, instantly recovering, rushed 
to the bed, followed by two others, one of 
whom held a lantern. The two foremost 
seized the image on the front side of the bed, 
while two others flung themselves upon the 
one occupying the back side. Instantly one 
of them exclaimed, ‘‘ We are betrayed and be- 
set, fellows,” breaking into a scream of terror, 
as Montgomery, who, just as the door was 
forced, had crept under the bed, and, too im- 
pulsive to await the signal, grappled him by 
both legs. 

‘¢Marmion!” rang through the room; the 
sophs were deluged with water, and fiercely 
grappled at the same moment; and light was 
flung from the wood closet upon the scene of 
action. 

Deeming the whole freshman class was 
upon them, nothing was thought of but 
flight. Montgomery had grappled his man 
so suddenly as to haul his legs under the bed, 
and throw him down. The soph, being much 
stronger, caught hold of the side of the bed- 
stead, and made convulsive efforts to break 
his hold; but Will, planting both feet against 
the wall, and seizing the pants of his antag- 
onist with his teeth, hung on with might and 
main. Williams threw his water, and the 


bucket after it, at one of the sophs, as he 


was jumping off the bed, and the bucket 
struck him in the mouth with such force as 
to knock him backward upon the bed at full 
length. Before he could recover himself, Wil- 
liams, who was very athletic, flung himself 
upon him, and throwing one arm over the 
neck and the other under the left shoulder 
ot his antagonist, griped with both hands the 
cords of the bedstead beneath, and pressed 
him so severely, that the soph promised 
to lie still if he would not choke him to 
death. 

Ned threw himself upon the one who was 
struggling to escape from Montgomery. The 
other two endeavored to make their escape; 
but the foremost was grappled and held by 
King and Munroe, while Greenleaf and Wood- 
ford slammed the door in the face of the other 
with such force as to knock him down. The 
rest, being near the door of the outer room, 
fled, among whom was Tom Woodford. 

‘*T thought Tom would be among the miss- 
ing,” said Albert; ‘‘ but he got his water, at 
any rate.” 

All were now fully occupied, holding their 
prisoners. 

‘*The door can’t be fastened: we must tie 
these rascals, and wash their faces,” said 
Montgomery. 
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‘TI can hold both these fellows,” said King. 

‘¢ Woodford, do you and Greenleaf get some- 
thing to tie them with.” 

‘* What shall I get?” 

‘¢ Get the bed-cord,” said Austin. 

When this was done, Montgomery noticed 
in the corner a two-gallon jug, which was 
filled, not with liquor, as they at first sup- 
posed, but lamp oil, and that of the foulest 
kind — veritable lees. 

The first whose face was washed was the 
one whose legs Montgomery had grappled. 
When the features were cleaned, to the equal 
astonishment and rage of Montgomery and 
Ned, they were those of Morse. They looked 
at each other and at him in blank amazement. 
It seemed to these unsophisticated boys some- 
thing too incredible for belief, and they could 
scarcely trust the report of their senses; at 
length, in the mind of Montgomery, who was 
most impulsive, indignation got the better of 
astonishment. 

‘Mr. Morse,” said he, ‘‘ is this the manner 
in which the Athanean Society elevates the 
moral and literary character of students? You 
said that fishing was a mean business: what 
kind of a business do you esteem ¢his ?” 

By this time Ned had recovered from his 
stupor. 

‘‘ How is it, Mr. Morse,” he exclaimed, 
‘about that spirit of self-sacrifice that you 
spoke of, the other evening, to us verdant 
freshmen? I suppose housebreaking and as- 
saults upon persons in their beds are those 
employments to which you referred as worthy 
of a young, ardent, and generous nature, and 
about ‘ flinging one’s self into some intellect- 
ual Thermopyle, and, if need be, perishing 
there.’ If you don’t find yourself in Ther- 
mopyle before you get out of this room, I am 
very much deceived.” 

Austin was less impulsive than Montgom- 
ery, but, when effectually roused, more deter- 
mined. 

‘* About those roseate hues and rainbow 
tints,” said Austin. 

“I'll give him some rainbow tints,” said 
Montgomery ; and taking a coal from the 
fireplace, he drew sundry figures on his face, 
while the sullen soph ground his teeth in im- 
potent rage. The others proved to be Kelly, 
Webber, and Staples. 

‘If I believed,” said Charlie King to Morse, 
‘* that as many more such fellows as you and 
your companions have this night proved your 
selves to be, could be scared up in the Atha- 
nean Society, I and my classmates here would 
never join, though we are pledged to it; but! 
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know there could not be; that the great body 
of them would despise it as much as we do.” 

‘** Now, mates,” said Austin, ** you can see 
what is in that jug; just smell of it; that stuff 
they meant to put on me and my chum. I 
move we give them the benefit of every drop 
of it.” 

Greenleaf demurred. Hesaid, ‘‘It seems to 
me we have done about enough. We have 
soused them well, mortified and injured them. 
Webber has a cut over the eye from the door, 
and Kelly, his lip badly cut from the pail.” 

‘*They would have done it to us,” said 
Austin. ° 

‘‘What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander,” said Montgomery. ‘‘ We ought 
to put part of it down their throats.” 

‘So say we all of us,” said Williams. 

‘** No, not all of us,” said Munroe, and talked 
ina manner that mollified Montgomery, but 
failed to make any impression upon Austin or 
Williams. 

Woodford now took up the matter. Austin 
and Williams both thought a great deal of Al- 
bert Woodford. 

“ Listen to me,” he said to Ned and George. 
“You know if it had not been for me, you 
would have been oiled.” 

“That’s so, Al,” replied Austin. 

“Well, then, you ought to hear in some de- 
greetome. As Greenleaf says, you’ve turned 
the tables on them, injured them some, mor- 
tified them more. Greenleaf, King, and Mun- 
roe— all Athaneans, or the same as that— 
went in with you, and against fellows belong- 
ing to their own society, for your sake. Now, 
if you should do as you propose, it would in- 
jure them hereafter in their own society, be- 
cause this thing will get out sooner or later, 
and all the members of that society would be 
prejudiced against them if they should stand 
by and see you do what you propose. It would 
certainly be very ungenerous in us not to yield 
to their wishes, after they have acted so nobly 
In respect to us.” 

“You are just right, Al,” said Austin. 

“That is my opinion,” said Williams. 

The prisoners (who sat, expecting nothing 
less than both an inward and outward appli- 
cation of their own prescription) were now 

liberated, and lost no time in vacating the 
premises. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
” 


—_———~—__—_——. 


—— Percussion-caps for guns were in- 
vented by Rev. A. J. Forsyth, in Scotland, 
In 1807. 





ROUND THE COURSE. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


ACHTING has become a favorite sport 
‘‘all along shore,’”’ gt least from New 
York city to New Brunswick, and a great 
many clubs have been organized within a few 
years. Some of these associations are on a 
large scale, and may be regarded as national 
institutions, while others are on a smaller 
scale, and are more local in their character. 
The New York Yacht Club may be said to be 
a national organization, for yachts from all 
parts of the country are enrolled on its regis- 
ter. The largest and finest vessels are includ- 
ed in its fleet, and several of them have crossed 
the Atlantic, and sailed in the regattas of 
England. 

Next in influence and importance is the 
newly-formed Eastern Yacht Club, which is 
represented by some of the largest and most 
elegant yachts east of the metropolis. Among 
its members are some of the wealthiest and 
most distinguished New Englanders, who en- 
courage this noble and health-giving recrea- 
tion, not only for its intrinsic pleasures, but 
also for its influence upon the maritime inter- 
ests of the nation; for whoever improves the 
model, or the working-gear, of a vessel con- 
fers a benefit upon the commerce of the nation. 
Some of the finest yachts are included in the 
fleet of both of these clubs. Portland has a 
very prosperous club, and several beautiful 
craft are owned in this thriving and progres- 
sive city. 

In Boston and its vicinity there are several 
less pretentious clubs, which do their full share 
in keeping up the standard of building boats, 
and in fostering the art of sailing them. The 
Boston Yacht Club at one time held a prom- 
ising position, and sailed a fine fleet of yachts, 
besides affording a vast deal of pleasure to the 
members and their families; for this club con- 
ducted its affairs on a most liberal scale. Un- 
fortunately an ‘‘unpleasantness” arose in the 
association, and its bright prospect of a 
brilliant future was blighted; but its ‘‘ past is 
secure,” and its members will long cherish a 
lively impression of its reviews and regattas. 
The South Boston Yacht Club is a wide-awake 
association, which has a large fleet of boats 
of all sizes, and has managed some stirring 
races, reviews, and cruises. 

The Dorchester Yacht Club is organized on 
a plan similar to the last, and any boat which 
carries a sail may be enrolled in its fleet. The 
great majority of its craft are between twenty 
and thirty feet in length, though the Sylvie, 
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late of the New York Club, is of one hundred 
and six tons burden. This club was organ- 
ized last year, and now has a membership of 
over one hundred, and over forty yachts are 
enrolled in its fleet. During the present sea- 
son it has managed five regattas, in the last 
of which, on Saturday, July:22, we had the 
pleasure of sailing around the course in the 
Mary, with Commodore Coolidge Barnard. 
The Mary is nearly thirty-two feet long, 
centre board, and has no great affinity for 
salt water, for she rests om the water rather 
than in it. On account of her spare inches, 
she was obliged to give time to every other 
yacht that sailed with her, which is not a 
pleasant condition to start with, because 
‘“‘things are not what they seem,” in going 
round the course, and the result is too much a 
matter of arithmetic. The Mary was sailed 
by Captain Nate Robinson, who is always so 
good-natured that he deserves to win the first 
prize, though in this respect the Commodore 
is fully his equal. We were very much sur- 
prised to find that neither the owner nor the 
skipper had any very lively anticipations of 
winning the race; and as for a prize, this was 
out of the question; for the race was for ‘‘ the 
best two in three,” and the Mary’s antecedents 
made hers a hopeless case. But it was very 


good-natured in the Commodore, and others 
who participated on the occasion under the 
same circumstances, to sail at all, because 
numbers add much to the pleasure of a race. 

The prize was a massive silver medal for 
the boat, in each of the four classes, which won 


two races out of three. In the second regatta, 
the Sea Bird having won both of the second 
class, centre board, races, took the prize, and 
the present race was to decide the question in 
the other three classes. 

In regattas, the rule is to be behind time, 
and at the appointed hour for the race, not all 
the boats were in line. The first class boats 
were anchored in a row, and the others to lee- 
ward of them; but the lines were not particu- 
larlyeven. According to the rule, everything 
except the head sail is set; on sloops, the 
mainsail and gaff-topsail, and on schooners 
the foresail, mainsail, gaff-topsails, and stay- 
sails, or as many of these sails as the craft 
carries. No jib, balloon-jib, or jib-topsail can 
be set till the gun for starting is heard. The 
Mary carried only a mainsail, for, as the skip- 
per facetiously remarked, our party were only 
going out for a pleasant sail. The gaff-top- 
sail-was not set, partly, however, because the 
jolly captain had not entire confidence in the 
integrity of the outhaul thereof, which was a 
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little obstinate in running through the blocks. 
The tender was drawn forward to be used as a 
buoy for the cable. In aregatta much depends 
upon obtaining a good starts for a minute, or 
even half a minute, lost in getting off, is so 
much added to the yacht’s running time. The 
crew of the Mary, including the supernume- 
rary writer, consisted of six persons; for the 
Commodore, in spite of his exalted position, 
as the leading spirit of the occasion, was as 
ready at the cable, at a sheet or halyard, as an 
able seaman. As we were to go off with the 
wind free, the balloon-jib was to be set the 
instant the gun was fired. Two hands were 
placed at the halyards of this sail, and two 
more at the cable, while the ‘‘ supe” was di- 
rected to stand by the balloon-jib sheet, and 
the captain stood like a man of iron, with a 
beaming smile on his face, at the helm. 

This is the anxious, expectant moment on 
board a yacht, for a kink in the halyards, the 
downhaul in a snarl, or the fouling of the ca- 
ble, may defeat the best laid hopes of the jolly 
yachtmen. But everything has been over- 
hauled, and is supposed to be in good running 
order; yet running rigging, like unreasonable 
human beings, will have kinks, and get into 
snarls, at the very moment when the most is 
expected of it. We have seldom seen a 
regatta in which one or more boats did not 
get into some sort of a snarl; but we had a 
remarkably good-natured crew, all of whom 
reflected the sunny smiles of his highness the 
Commodore and Captain Nate. 

‘“‘Bang!” went the regulation yacht gun, 
which had been appointed to do the loud talk- 
ing of the occasion; and it spoke up very well 
for a little fellow. The judges ‘made a note 
of it,” and among the first class yachts things 
were lively for a minute or two. 

The Commodore smiled, and Captain Nate 
smiled. His highness —we beg to state that 
the Commodore of the Dorchester Yacht Club 
is more of a republican than many others we 
know, about a foot more —his highness dou- 
bled up his long limbs at the cable, or the hal- 
yards; for we were so absorbed in attending 
to the arduous duty of keeping the balloon- 
jib sheet from going overboard, that we did 
not carefully observe the work of others. The 
cable went over with the tender, and the bal- 
loon-jib went up. We happen to know that 
the latter went up; we have two blisters on 
our digits to vouch for the fact; for when it 
went up, a puff of wind filled it, and gave a 
‘“‘ yank” on the sheet, which got up a tremen- 
dous friction between our editorial fingers. 





But we intended to hold it, or die in the glo- 
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rious attempt, and we did hold it—some 
of it. 

The balloon-jib, reaching from the end of 
the bowsprit to the topmast head, rose without 
a kink or a snarl, and the Mary went off, first 
of all—a glorious start. A couple of the 
weather-beaten, hard-handed, courageous 
yachtmen assisted the “supe” at the sheet; 
it was hauled in, belayed securely, and our 
woes were at an end. Captain Nate still 
smiled as the Mary skimmed over the summer 
sea—she did skim. The Commodere grace- 
fully insinuated that we might stand by the 
main sheet, and we took position on the deck 
abaft the standing-room, where we had a cap- 
ital view, over the stern, of all the rest of the 
fleet. One of them was dragging her balloon- 
jib overboard, and the jib-topsail of another 
stuck on the stay; but all these mishaps were 
soon corrected, and the fleet went on its way. 

Two minutes later, another gun started the 
rest of the fleet; the white wings scattered, 
and made for Old Harbor buoy, with the wind 
on the port quarter. It was a beautiful sight, 
and we were only sorry that a stern sense of 
duty prevented Captain Nate from looking 
behind him to see it. At the buoy, some of 
the boats were obliged to luff, in order to leave 
iton the starboard, and there was some crowd- 
ing, and a little mixing of booms, stays, and 
bowsprits; but we were not near enough to 
hear any ‘‘big words,” and we hope none 
were used. It is a good thing to keep well 
ahead in an affair of this kind, as, if anything 
naughty is said, you are sure not tohear. We 
don’t believe anything improper was said or 
done. The Commodore, who was “‘ monarch 
of all he surveyed,” looked serenely from his 
advanced position upon the scene in his rear. 
Captain Nate stationed the hands for gybing, 
—only big men like Captain Nate and the 
Commodore should gybe a boat, except in a 
dead calm, — and at black buoy No. 7, we did 
gybe her. No lives were lost, and the skipper 
did not even cease to smile through the trying 
manceuvre. We went off to the southward, 
round Sculpin Ledge, where we gybed her 
again, in the same happy and cheerful man- 
ner, with no other accident than the loss of a 
cap, which was picked up by the next boat. 
The Mary gracefully maintained her proud 
position at the head of the fleet, thus cheer- 
ing the heart of the Commodore all she 
could, till she reached red buoy No. 6, from 
“which to the judges’ station it was almost a 
dead beat to windward. Then, like other fe- 
maie flirts, she distppointed the hopes of her 
adorer. The Kelpie, beclouded by her huge 
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mainsail, gaff-topsail, jib, and jib-topsail, 
rounded the buoy, tacked, and went off almost 
into the eye of the wind. The tide was run- 
ning out, and Captain Nate cheerfully labored 
to get the weather-gage of it, and we don’t 
know but he succeeded. The wind died out 
at times in certain places, and there seemed 
to be a conspiracy against the Mary. We 
tacked and beat, and happily kept out of the 
way of everything except the Kelpie. Thir- 
teen minutes before we passed the judges, 
we heard the gun that announced the arrival 
of the Kelpie, which thus secured the first 
prize to this lively craft — Captain Samuel J. 
Capen, whom we congratulate on his fairly- 
earned laurel. 

We don’t own the Mary, and so we don’t 
feel bad about the result; and we thought that 
Captain Nate bore his defeat with becoming 
resignation. Wecan only say that he sailed 
his craft well, exceedingly well; and what was 
better still, he was good-natured every mo- 
ment, and every fraction of a moment, during 
the race. We sympathize with the Commo- 
dore, but a strict regard for the truth compels 
us to add that he cheerfully accepted the re- 
sult, and we know that he will not quarrel with 
the fortunate captain of the Kelpie. 

The Jennie, and the Sea Breeze took the 
medals of their classes; but, of the third class, 
centre boards, the Hebe, the Maud, and the 
Bristol have each won a race, and of course 
neither has won two, so that still another 
trial will be necessary, to settle the claims of 
these boats. 

We enjoyed our sail very much, and we are 
grateful to his highness, the Commodore, for 
the opportunity of seeing the most of the race 
over the stern of his yacht. 


TRAPPED IN THE MUD. 
BY COLONEL G. D. BREWERTON. 


I WAS stationed in South-western Texas, 

and used to date my letters from ‘Fort 
Blank, on the head waters of the Las Moras.” 
I well’ remember the breezy summer afternoon 
when Slabs and I (Slabs being my brother 
lieutenant and particular chum) rode forward 
in advance of the command, and picked out 
the dryest place in the swampy bottom, where 
old Major Martinet had ordered us to encamp. 
I recollect, too, how we celebrated the event, 
and whiled away the time pending the arrival 
of the wagons by killing a square (or round, 
if you prefer it) dozen of water moccasins, 





not to mention such lighter game as centi- 
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pedes andtarantulas. Then the wagons rolled 
up, the tents were pitched, and the hitherto 
tenantless swamp became ‘“ Fort Blank,” with 
drummings, and fifings, and guard mountings, 
and all other matters which pertain to a well- 
regulated military post. I think the country, 
rough and wild as we found it, where our lot 
was cast, would have seemed a paradise to any 
youngster fond of the woods, with its pleas- 
ures of rod and gun. Though the stupidity 
of our commander had placed our tents among 
the fever mists of the swamp, yet the health- 
ful prairie ridges, with a far-away bluff or so, 
growing blue in the distance, stretched on 
either hand just beyond the timber. As for 
the river, or creek, as we should call it here, 
it seemed to gather to its banks the green pe- 
cans, with their luxuriant nut clusters, inter- 
mingled with great tangles of vine, or patches 
of thorny chaparral, or here and there a clump 
of moss-laden trunks, not such moss as our 
eyes are accustomed to, but long streamers, 
waving to and fro, and tossing their gray 
garlands like ghostly arms in the heavy ague- 
laden air. 

The Las Moras itself was a wonderful little 
river, in its way; now a broad, placid sheet, 
where some hard-working family of beavers 
had worn out their lives, doing mason-work 
with their tails, and tree-felling with their 
teeth, to dam up the stream, till their mud- 
houses were depopulated by the eccentric de- 
sire of ‘‘poor Lo” to barter their skins for 
the fire-water of the pale-face. Then the 
broad sheet would dwindle to a purling 
stream, teeming with fish, and fringed with 
large-leafed water plants or rustling sedge, 
where gaunt, long-legged cranes, with hungry 
eyes, hid themselves amid the rushes, fishing 
by the hour, yet never seeming to catch any- 
thing for their pains. Or you might wend 


your way up the stream till you came to the’ 


‘* back-waters ” — deep, black pools, with great 
floating logs, rotten and water-soaked, roofed 
in by overarching trees, through whose 
gnarled and interlacing arms the red-eyed 
sunset itself could look in but gloomily. 
Here the turkey-buzzards would gather and 
make their roosts, filling the very air with the 
scent of carrion. It was a place to suggest 
both bright and ugly dreams; and as Slabs 
said, ‘‘ When you didn’t hanker for one you 
could always have the other.” Yet dismal as 
they were, I loved to take my gun or fishing- 
pole, and lose myself amid the shadows of 
the morass, now watching the peccaries, or 
Mexican hogs, as they grunted along in search 
of their favorite pecan, and occasionally knock- 
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ing over a turkey, or even getting a shot at some 
thirsty deer. 

It was while engaged upon such an excur- 
sion as this, on a certain fervent day in Au- 
gust, full twenty years ago, that I met with 
the adventure I am about to relate. 

I had left camp early in the afternoon, tak- 
ing my rifle, with a passing remark to Slabs, 
who was on duty and unable to accompany 
me, that I might not return till some time in 
the night, as I hoped to get a shot at the fam- 
ily of a patriarchal old gobbler, whose roost- 
ing-place I had marked upon the prévious day. 
**In which case,” I added, ‘‘ we’ll meet over a 
breakfast of turkey stew.” So, with my gun 
upon my shoulder, I left the white tents be- 
hind, and, taking the well-worn path up the 
river, was speedily out of sight and hearing 
of the camp. Pursuing my way, I followed 
the track which skirted the bank, as nearly as 
the undergrowth would permit, till I came to 
an old Indian trail, ‘branching off at nearly a 
right angle from the path I was pursuing. I 
had not followed it far ere I discovered that it 
was conducting me into a region much wilder 
and more solitary than any I had hitherto 
seen. There were no signs to indicate that it 
had been visited by any of our men. Well 
pleased to find myself in a locality which had 
thus far escaped the observation of our hunt- 
ers, I pressed on, passing through an any- 
thing but pleasant tract of ‘‘ buzzard roosts;” 
for these foul birds make the places where 
they congregate as filthy and disgusting as 
themselves. 

Emerging from this noxious grove, where 
the very air seemed tainted with carrion, I 
crossed a wooded ridge, coming by a gradual 
descent to a sort of natural basin, with a bor- 
der of green morass surrounding a deep, black 
pool, in which floated a number of slimy, rot- 
ten logs, while overhead the rank vegetation 
swung its moss-garlands with a profusion that 
bespoke the unhealthiness of the spot. It was 
evidently a portion of the back-water, a sort 
of pool or reservoir, unsupplied by the current 
of the stream, and fed by the hidden springs 
which supplied its source. After gazing fora 
while upon the gloomy scene, I concluded to 
cross the lagoon, and find a hunting-ground 
upon the firmer land beyond. How to do this 
was a puzzle. At length I determined to fol- 
low the bank till I should come to a jam of 
logs of sufficient size and buoyancy to furnish 
a bridge. The shadows were beginning to’ 
lengthen ere I chanced upon a group s0 ar- 
ranged as to connect with the opposite shore. 
Even then I had to reach them by a cluster of 
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overhanging roots, from whose projecting 
support I swung myself lightly down upon 
the nearly water-soaked timber below. I had 
barely touched its surface when I discovered 
my mistake; for the treacherous log turned 
beneath my tread, throwing me into the pool, 
between two great trunks, one of which, how- 
ever, drifted away, from the impulse of the 
shock, till, on rising from my involuntary 
bath, I found that it had been driven beyond my 
reach. The water was by no means deep, — 
not over four feet, perhaps hardly that, — and 
my first thought on emerging, all dripping, 
from the pool, was one of self-congratulation 
that no spectator or comrade had been with 
me, to witness and laugh at my ridiculous 
mishap. 

I still retained a hold upon my gun, and 
after some puffing and a shake or two to clear 
my eyes and hair from the mud, I laid hold of 
the slippery log, and endeavored to raise my- 
self upon it; but the stick, rotten and coated 
with slime, merely turned under my hand, till, 
growing weary of these fruitless efforts, and, 
withal, somewhat provoked at my want of 
success, I.determined to regain the shore, and 
give up attempting to cross. To do this, it 
became needful to take a step or two towards 
the bank; but when I endeavored to draw up 
my feet, I found them firmly imbedded in a 


quicksand, or slough of mud and vegetable 
deposit, which held with the tenacity of the 


heaviest clay. I struggled to free myself; but 
every effort to withdraw a foot only served to 
sink me deeper into the trap. I now began to 
feel a little uneasy, I can hardly say fright- 
ened, for I had as yet resorted to no particular 
expedient, and fancied that, at the worst, I 
could regain the bank by clinging to the roots 
over which I had descended, and so draw my- 
self up to terra firma again. 

Looking round for some new method of 
escape, I thought, if I could but lay my body 
across the log, I should, by swaying backward 
and forward, get a purchase from the buoy- 
ancy of the wood, and thus be enabled to free 
my fettered limbs, and float to shore. Getting 
my hand upon the only log within my grasp, 
I managed to draw it towards me, and when I 
thought it sufficiently near, endeavored to 
throw my weight upon the nearly submerged 
trunk, at the same time giving a vigorous pull 
with my feet, but only to experience the mor- 
tification of feeling my support go gliding 
away quite out. of my reach, as it swung 
round, and finally drifted towards the oppo- 
site side of the lagoon, leaving me yet more 
deeply involved in the slough. Just then I fan- 
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cied that I felt something soft and cold go glid- 
ing between my submerged waist and my left 
arm, for I was now nearly up to my shoulders 
in water. EreI could do more than hazard a 
fearful guess as to the possible nature of this 
new sensation, a great water moccasin reared 
himself from the stream, and gliding within a 
few inches of my face, disappeared among the 
tangle of roots from which I had embarked. 
Here was a new, and, to me (with my in- 
tense horror of snakes, harmless: or other- 
wise), substantial cause for alarm. The 
thought that I had such a neighbor — or, most 
probably, pair of neighbors, for they seldom 
travel singly — filled me with dread, and I re- 
newed my efforts to escape, with all the ener- 
gy which increasing desperation could inspire, 
I even tried a shout or two for assistance, 
hoping that it might attract some straggler 
from the post, though in the unfrequented 
spot into which I had wandered I might have 
yelled myself hoarse, as, indeed, I finally did, 
with no better result than scaring for the 
time the great turkey-buzzards, who seemed 
to understand and take a terribly suggestive 
interest in the perils of my situation. One, 
indeed, had already approached so near as 
almost to brush me with his filthy wings, and 
only desisted as I struck at him with my hand. 
Meanwhile, I was growing weaker, getting 
chilled, for the night was falling, yet, fortu- 
nately, not leaving me in darkness; for the 
full-orbed moon, rising over the tree-tops, 
shed her soft but powerful light upon the 
scene, and the twinkling stars began to dot 
the sky and be reflected from the black mirror 
of the lagoon. As the night began to gather, 
the voices of the swamp opened in full cho- 
rus; the great frog, seated upon some log not 
far away, took heavy bass, with a choir of 
little fellows, who came in with their fuller 
cries from the opposite shore; an owl hooted 
overhead; the mosquitos blew their tiny 
horns and stung my unprotected face, for my 
cap had fallen off and been lost in the lagoon; 
while far away upon the borders of the open 
prairie beyond, I could hear the discordant 
how!s of a pack of wolves, hunting their prey 
by night. Altogether the position was any- 
thing but a cheerful one. What was to be 
done? The snarl of roots, strongly sugges- 
tive, in the uncertain light, of the snaky vis- 
itor who had disappeared among their folds, 
seemed to offer the final and only hope of 
safety. It was almost within reach, but not 
quite—a few feet would do it. It seemed a 
grim joke to occur to one so beset, but I re- 
member thinking that if I could only gain 
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my two feet, the rest of the feat would be 
very easy to perform. There was no one at 
hand, however, to appreciate the pun, so I 
didn’t make it aloud. I fancy, too, that my 
head was beginning to wander a little, for I 
ceased my efforts, steadying myself with my 
gun, and fell to thinking of old Slabs, and 
wondering if he would miss me at breakfast, 
and what he would do without the turkey 
stew, which I shrewdly suspected he would 
look out for first; and then my fancy drifted 
off to the turkey, and I began to cogitate 
whether he had got home to his roost, and if 
he had his family with him, and what he 
would have done if he had been trapped in 
the mud; thus bringing my circle of thought 
back to the stew and Slabs again, which was 
‘swinging round the circle” in a way that 
showed me I had better be trying some new 
plan of escape, ere my brains should go wool- 
gathering altogether. 

So I tried to think what it would be best to 
attempt. Was there no new device which 
might aid me? A bright thought darted 
across my mind. I had my gun, a long, heavy- 
barrelled piece. By pushing it forward, I 


could just touch the roots; it might be that 
I could manage to insert the barrel between 
them, and so get a hold which would enable 


me to draw myself within grasping distance 
of the wood. Throwing my body well forward, 
and projecting the piece before me with both 
hands, I endeavored to insert the muzzle into 
an opening; but it was all in vain: as I drew 
it towards me the roots would give, or the 
barrel slip out; and I was ere long fain to 
rest and recover the breath lost by these fruit- 
less exertions. A new idea occurred to me: 
what if I should reverse my gun, thrust the 
stock between the roots, then turn it, so as to 
bring it against the wood, and thus draw my- 
self out by the barrel from the slough. After 
an unsuccessful attempt or two, I at last suc- 
ceeded in getting a firm hold with the stock, 
by turning it within the opening until it 
formed a brace against the inner surface of 
the root. It now only remained for me to try 
if I could tug myself out with such strength 
as I had left. Taking time to get my breath 
again, after the work already accomplished, I 
gave a prodigious pull upon the barrel. The 
root yielded a little, but, though I hauled till 
my fingers slipped upon the smooth metal, I 
gained not an inch. Pausing and wrapping 
my handkerchief around the gun, I managed 
to obviate this difficulty, and obtain a firmer 
hold. But another pull assured me that my 
heavy boots were too firmly fixed in the mo- 
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rass to be extricated by any effort of mine. | 
must get rid of those boots or remain a fixture 
in them forever. How to get them off wasa 
question more easily put than answered. | 
tried ‘twisting my feet about, and then be- 
thought me of my knife, a sharp one, easily 
opened, and well adapted to my purpose. Ty- 
ing my gun by the handkerchief to one hand, 
so that, in case it should slip out of its hold, it 
could not be lost, I grasped my knife firmly 
with the other, and, stooping down, slit up 
the legs, though not without wounding the 
flesh in so doing, till I felt that the leather 
which had hitherto fettered me had become a 
sort of platform on which to stand. I now be- 
gan to feel that I was once more master of the 
situation; so I straightened myself up, and 
even looked after my lost cap a little, ere I pro- 
ceeded to haul myself in by the gun barrel, 
taking care to support my weight by it in such 
a way as to keep my feet from the mud-trap 
below. 

It was slow but sure work. I was greatly 
elated, for already I could almost lay my hand 
upon the firmly-rooted tree, when, I saw an 
object approaching which made me cease my 
efforts and almost fall back into the swamp 
with fright. I had thrust the stock of the 
piece, by which I was clinging, directly intoa 
den of water moccasins (the most loathsome 
and venomous reptiles of the southern la- 
goons), stirring up the inmates, one of whom, 
with head erect, and protruded tongue, was 
actually coiling round the stock of the piece, 
and writhing himself towards me, while an- 
other arched his ugly neck over the very root 
I was about to grasp. 

Here was a predicament in good earnest, as 
the Kentuckian said, when he came home and 
found his house burned and family carried 
off by the Indians — “‘a most radiculous fix.” 
If I went on I must meet the snakes, who held 
every advantage of position. If I staid where 
I was, I must ere long sink back, from ex- 
haustion, into the slough; while a retreat 
would be simply suicidal, a mere hastening of 
my burial in the morass. No, I must advance, 
let the cost be what it might; face the snakes, 
and, if needful, frigiuten, or even fight them. 
But how to do it! I had my kniic: the gun 
was out of the question. To withdraw it 
would be like cutting away the anchor on 4 
lee shore. But to use a knife at close quarters, 
in a moonlight row with an uncertain number 
of snakes, required a little more courage than 
I could just then muster up. If absolutely 
within their grasp, I felt that I might resort » 
it; but not if it could be avoided. “Ah, 

e 
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thought I, “‘if I had buta stick!” I looked 
round keenly, but in vain; there was no drift 
wood within my reach. I tried yelling, and 
beating the water with my feet, and even 
shook one fist, while I held on by the other 
hand; but though I had heard of deaf adders, 
I now found what it was to do with deaf moc- 
casins; for they never moved or changed their 
threatening attitude, unless, indeed, it was to 
creep closer. I began to feel, with the la- 
mented Ward, that ‘‘it would have been ten 
dollars in my pocket if I had never been 
born,” and really meditated letting go the 
gun, as the shortest way of settling an un- 
pleasant adventure. But life is sweet, and 
“necessity the mother of invention.” The 
larger moccasin had resumed his terrible 
march down the gun-barrel, and already, to my 
excited imagination, I felt his foul breath and 
heard his hissing in my ear, while his venge- 
ful, glistening eyes seemed to look down into 
mine with a horrible fascination. 

No more time for thought now. I gave a 
terrified look at the gun-barrel, to see how 
much space yet remained between me and the 
creature’s venomous blow, when my glance 
fell upon my steel ramrod, already loosened 
from its pipe by the shaking of the gun. To 
free one hand, grasp and draw it swiftly forth, 
was the work of an instant. Bringing it 


sharply down across the back of the reptile, I 
repeated my blows with all the vigor of hate 
and fear (passions which not unfrequently go 
hand in hand), till the stunned and battered 
snake fairly dropped into the lagoon, and dis- 


appeared beneath its dark waters. Following 
up my success, I turned to attack his compan- 
ion; but the threatening coil had already 
glided away and been lost in the shadows of 
of the trunk. 

“Now or never,” thought I, as I hauled in 
upon my gun, keeping the rammeer still ready 
for action between my teeth. It must have 
been speedily done, but it seemed an age ere 
I regained the bank, and threw myself, or 
rather dropped, at full length upon the sward, 
where I lay, the dirtiest, wettest, and certainly 
Worst frightened, yet withal most thankful 
gentleman within the circle of that military 
department. All of which I told to the sym- 
Pathizing ear of old Slabs, at breakfast, 
next morning. But—he didn’t have that 
turkey stew. And when Slabs came to think 
of that, the barbarian said that “he'd fixed hif 
mouth for it; and it just served me right, if I 
had got « trapped in the mud.’” 

etecisaecbengunicaaesienl 

—— THERE are two dangerous animals in 

society — the slanderer and the flatterer. 
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OANUTE REBUKING HIS OOURTIERS. 


[WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


F all the incidents in the life of Canute, 

surnamed the Great, the one told by 
our illustration is perhaps best known, and 
most frequently made use of ‘‘ to point a moral 
or adorn a tale.” Canute is held to have 
been one of the most illustrious monarchs of 
the barbarous age in which he lived, both on 
account of his resolute valor and exemplary 
piety. His conquests were many and decisive; 
but if ‘* he who ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he who taketh a city,” the king’s conquest of 
himself must be adjudged as his greatest vic- 
tory. 

It has been the lot of monarchs in all ages 
to be surrounded by men only too ready to do 
them lip-service, to flatter their vanity, and to 
ascribe to their regal state a power and an 
authority possessed by God alone. Canute 
was thus surrounded, but, unlike many rulers, 
to whom flattery is as sweet-smelling incense, 
to him it was intolerably nauseous; the more 
so because his courtiers carried it to such an 
impious length. He hit upon the following 
expedient, at once to show them that he was 
acquainted with the hollowness of their flat- 
tery, and that he rated all such lip-honor at 
its proper value. 

He was one day by the sea-shore watching 
the rising tide, and his courtiers, as usual, 
were extolling his might and power. The mon- 
arch listened to the iradulations for a while in 
silence, but presently, pointing to the waves as 
they came tumbling in, he asked his fawning 
flatterers whether those advancing billows were 
under his control, and whether they would 
obey his bidding. To be consistent, his 
courtiers were compelled to answer yes, al- 
though they inwardly hoped that their sov- 
ereign would not jeopardize their lives by 
trying his strength with the ocean. Canute, 
however, appearing to believe them, ordered 
his chair to be set on the strand, where the 
tide was then rapidly coming up, and, as if 
he was lord of the ocean, commanded it not 
to approach. Heedless of his mandate, the 
waves pursued their destined course, and soon 
flowed around the royal seat. Then, turning 
to his flatterers, who hung their heads in 
shame now that their duplicity was discov- 
ered, Canute bade them confess the weakness 
and impotence of all human power compared 
with that of Him who said to the ocean, 
‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 


— Troy weight is so called because it 
originated in Troyes, in France. 
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VACATION IN PETROLIA. 


BY C. E. BISHOP. 


V. MARKETING OIL.—A FIERY 
FRESHET. 


HE sudden jump of the Flag-and-Wind- 

mill Well from forty barrels up to two 
hundred, when ‘ torpedoed,” lifted uncle 
Charley, Arthur, and Fred on the top wave 
of fortune again, as their oil-boats had been 
lifted and carried away on pond freshets in 
former days. Owing to the better regulated 
systems of doing business, a two-hundred bar- 
rel well now was as profitable as an eight- 
hundred barrel well was at the time the Flag- 
and-Windmill Well was first struck. They had 
not now to pay so large a portion of their 
earnings for hauling the oil by teams; it was 
all transported by other means. Also, the 
market was more settled, and paid more 
profitable figures. They never had any fears 
now of oil going down to ten cents a barrel, as 
was the case once, when so many big spouting 
wells were struck. The “flooding” of the 


market at that time, while it made oil almost 
worthless, and ruined many individuals, had 
a good effect, viz., it made oil so cheap that 
it came rapidly into use all over the civilized 


world, taking the place of all other illumina- 
tors. Thus a permanent demand for petro- 
leum was created, which the owners of wells 
afterwards got the good of, in a steady, cer- 
tain market. 

Another reason why uncle Charley and the 
boys did better with a smaller well was, be- 
cause they were not at the expense of buying 
barrels; they sold all their oil in bulk. This 
expense, which was once many times the 
value of the oil contained in the barrels, they 
now saved for their pockets. 

When the large supply of oil recommenced, 
Arthur began to look about for the storage for 
it. He discovered, for the first time, that 
during their absence in Massachusetts uncle 
Charley had sold all but two of their tanks. 
Visions of another wasteful scene, like that 
when the Flag-and-Windmill Well was first 
struck, came in his mind. In consternation 
he ran to his uncle with — 

‘*Why, uncle, what has become of all the 
tanks? Where shall we put the oil?” 

‘OQ, there’s tankage enough, I guess! 
When our tanks get full we'll pipe it !” an- 
swered he, coolly. : 

“Pipe it! Pipe it!” said the boys. ‘“‘ What’s 
that!” 

They soon discovered a pipe had been 





laid from their tanks to a large iron tank a 
few rods below. When their tanks were full, 
uncle Charley told the boys to go down toa 
little building near the big tank, and tell the 
agent of the Pipe Line, that the Flag-and- 
Windmill Well wanted to deliver some oil. 

They went. On the building was a little 
sign, which read — 


BLOWALL PIPE LINE CO. 
Station No. 9. 


They found the agent inside, and did their 
errand. He said ‘they could turn on in 
about twenty minutes; if they would wait 
he’d tell them when he was ready.” 

They waited. In a few minutes he went 
out to the big tank. The boys, of course, 
followed, and all three climbed up a ladder to 
the top of the tank. It was covered over, 
except a hole about two feet square, to which 
a trap door was fitted, like all the rest of the 
work, of iron. The top was covered over with 
sods, on which green grass and flowers were 
growing. 

‘6 Well,” exclaimed Fred, ‘‘I should think 
this was one of the hanging gardens we read 
about! What makes you let this tank all grow 
up to grass so?” 

‘‘ We sodded it over to keep the sun off; the 
heat of the sun sometimes sets gas and oil on 
fire, and explodes a tank.” ’ 

‘* How large is this tank? how much doesit 
hold?” asked Fred. 

“It is eighteen feet high, forty-five feet 
across, and holds about five thousand bar- 
rels,” answered the agent. 

‘‘Then there are about two thousand five 
hundred barrels of oil in it now. It’s about 
half full, I should think,” said Arthur, peering 
down into the tank. 

“We won't guess at it, I reckon,” said the 
agent, smiling. He then took a long pole, on 
which feet, inches, and quarters of inches were 
marked, and set it down to the bottom of the 
tank. Pulling it up again he looked at the 
mark of the oil on the pole, and found the 
depth of the oil to be eight feet three and one- 
fourth inches. Putting this measurement down 
in a little book, he said, ‘*‘ Now you may turn 
in your oil.” 

“But aren’t you going to empty the tank 
first? We don’t want our oil to go in with any- 
body else’s oil, I guess,” said the excitable 
Fred. 

‘“<It won’t make any difference if it does 
mix. Your oil isn’t any heavier than the pro- 
duction of other wells here. It makes no dif 
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ference to you, so long as you get back all the 
oil you put in, does it?” said the agent. “I 
know how many barrels there are in the tank 
now, and I will measure again, after your oil 
is in, and then we'll know how much you 
have run in.” 

‘How can you tell by the feet and inches 
how many barrels there are?” asked Arthur. 

“Go and tell your uncle to turn in the oil, 
and then come back to the office, and I’ll show 
you,” replied the agent. 

They did so. In the office the agent showed 
them a paper, all covered with figures; it was 
framed, and hung up. He explained, — 

“This is a gauge-table. This column of 
red figures shows the depth of the tank, by 
quarters of aninch. And this column of black 
figures opposite shows the quantity of oil for 
each measurement.” 

Arthur looked on the gauge-table for the 
depth the agent had entered on his book. He 
read it off thus : — 


8f.31-4in. . . . 98,398 gals. 

“Now,” said the agent, ‘‘divide that by 
forty-three, and see how many barrels there 
are in the tank.” 

Arthur quickly announced the result to be 
two thousand two hundred and eighty-eight 
barrels and fourteen gallons over. 

“You see,” said the agent, ‘‘ your guess 
of twenty-five hundred barrels was too high: 
it would have lost you about two hundred and 
twelve barrels of oil.” 

Presently the’ oil had ceased running in 
from the Flag-and- Windmill Well’s tanks, and 
they went out and took another measurement. 
Itwas twelve feet eight inches. Looking on 
the gauge-table, they read again, — 


12f.8in. . . . 150,695 gals. 


“Now subtract your other number from 
that, and you will know how much oil you 
have delivered,” said the agent. Both the 
boys ‘worked the example,” and found the 
difference between the two quantities measured 
to be fifty-two thousand two hundred and 
ninety-seven gallons. They divided this by 
forty-three, and learned they had one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixteen barrels of oil 
to pipe. 

This amount the agent put down to the 
credit of the Flag-and-Windmill Well. He 
also entered it on a little deposit book, which 
he gave to them, just like a bank depositor’s 
book, only he entered barrels and gallons of 
oil in it instead of dollars and cents. 

“There,” said he, when it was done, ‘‘ now 





you can check out your oil any time you 
please.” , 

‘* Will we get the oil Zere ?” asked the boys. 

“No; at the railroad station.” 

‘¢ Why,” said Fred, ‘‘ that’s four miles from 
here. How will you get the oil over there?” 

**Come in here and I will show you,” he 
answered. . 

He took them into an engine house, where 
there was a boiler attached to a machine, that 
looked like an engine, with a tall, hollow air- 
chamber. 

‘*Halloo!” cried Fred. ‘‘See this funny 
engine, with a balloon on it!” 

‘“That’s not an engine,” said the agent, 
“itis a force-pump. It forces the oil through 
four miles of pipe, to the company’s tanks on 
the railroad. It runs by steam, and has force 
enough to carry the oil over hills that dis- 
tance. Your oil will all be over the mountain 
in a short time; but you can check out, and 
sell it now if you want to. There is plenty 
of oil in the company’s tank to draw from.” 

The next day uncle Charlie told the boys 
they might go to Oil City, and sell five hun- 
dred barrels of oil — he had such confidence in 
their business capacity and trustworthiness. 
He told them to get from the agent of the 
Pipe Line a ‘‘certified check” for so much 
oil, and sell it for the best price they could 
get. Arthur went to the office, and told the 
agent he wanted to call five hundred barrels 
of oil. 

‘¢ To whose order shall I draw it?” asked he. 

**T don’t know. It is not sold yet,” replied 
Arthur. 

“Very well. I'll leave it blank.” He then 
filled out a printed order, to read like this : — 


Barrels, 500. 
BLOWALL PIPE LINE, 

Deliver to or order, Five 
Hundred Bbls. Crude Petroleum, of 43 galls. 
each, and charge to account of Flag-and- 
Windmill Well. 

Collect 25 cts. pipeage. 

Cuas. ArTHUR & Frep Sears. 


A line in fine type at the top of this blank, 
said, ‘‘This order is not good until accepted 
by agent of station at which the oil is re- 
ceived.” Accordingly the agent wrote his 
*“acceptance” across the face of the order, in 
red ink, in these words : — 


‘*ACCEPTED at owners’ risk for any loss 
by Fire, Leakage, Evaporation, or Bursting of 
Tanks. 

‘‘JoHN WARDWELL, 
‘* Agent for Blowall Pipe Line.” 
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The “‘ pipeage” is the charge of twenty-five 
cents a barrel for transporting the oil through 
the pipe. 

This certified order was all the boys needed 
to sell their oil with. It was as good as if 
they took the oil with them on wagons or 
cars. The little slip of paper was good for 
five hundred barrels ‘of oil anywhere. They 
went to Oil City, where large sales of oil were 
made daily, and where large numbers of re- 
finers, agents for foreign dealers, agents for 
refineries in different parts of the country, 
speculators, oil-brokers, &c., met well-owners 
and sellers of oil. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth here exchanged hands daily. 

Arthur mixed up with the throng, and lis- 
tened to the prices asked and paid for crude. 
Much of the talk he could not understand, as 
he was not acquainted with the terms used. 
He understood enough to satisfy himself what 
he should ask for his oil. 

As they were pushing their way into an ex- 
cited knot of dealers, one of the men said, im- 
patiently, ‘*Boys, stand back! Go ’way! 
What do you want here? This is no place for 
boys.” 

‘¢T want to sell some oil,” said Arthur. 

**O, you do! What you got?” 

‘*Five hundred barrels crude, at the deliv- 
ering tank of the Blowall Pipe Line.” 

“Give you $3.26.” 

**Guess not,” said Arthur; “I just heard 
offers as high as $4.10.” 

The man found he could not cheat Arthur, 
and so moved away. Three or four dealers, 
attracted by the novel sight of the boys doing 
business there, had gathered around. Ina few 
minutes Arthur sold his oil to one of these 
men for $4.25. He first deducted two barrels 
for each hundred, which the Pipe Line re- 
tained to make itself good for leakage. This 
_ left him four hundred and ninety barrels to 
sell. This, at $4.25 per barrel, came to 
$2,082.50, as Arthur figured it up. The pur- 
chaser reckoned it, and at first made a mistake 
of over one hundred dollars. 

He said, ‘‘I guess you’ve made a mistake, 
young man.” 

‘** May be I have; I'll work it again,” replied 
Arthur. 

Fred, meantime, picked up the paper the 
man had been figuring upon, and reviewed 
his work. In a minute he said, respectfully, — 

‘* Mister, haven’t you made a ee 
And he pointed out the error. 

The man looked at it a minute, and then, 
with much confusion at being caught in a 
blunder by a boy, said, — 
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**Yes, yes, I presume your figures are all 
right.” 

*“*T am sure they are,” said Arthur, who had 
by this time been over them twice. ‘Two 
thousand and eighty-two fifty is correct.” 

‘* How much is your pipeage?” asked the man. 
‘Twenty-five cents per barrel,” said Arthur, 
“Well, take that out. How much does it 

amount to?” asked the man. 

Arthur quickly found that the tankage would 
be one hundred and twenty-two dollars and 
fifty cents. Subtracting this amount from the 
first one, Arthur found the balance to be one’ 
thousand nine hundred and sixty dollars, 
For this sum the purchaser gave them a check 
on an Oil City bank. They took the check to 
the bank, and asked the cashier to give them 
a certificate of deposit for the money, which 
he did. This certificate of deposit they could 
sell precisely as they had sold the accepted or- 
der for oil. 

When the man paid them for the oil, he took 
out two five dollar bills and gave one to each 
of the boys, saying, ‘‘You just keep mum 
about that mistake of mine!” The boys said 
they would keep still about it, if he wanted 
them to, without the money, and tried to make 
him take it back. He said, ‘‘O, that’s all 
right; keep it. If you don’t want it, send it 
home to your sisters, if you’ve got any, to 
buy dolls with.” And so he left them. Fred 
said, — 

‘* Well, he’s a funny man. Good one, too.” 

“*T guess he’s got some girls and boys of 
his own at home,” said Arthur. 

When the boys got back, uncle Charley 
praised them for managing the business so 
well, and told them they might market all the 
oil thereafter. So, as often as five hundred 
barrels of oil accumulated, and the market 
was up to a good paying price, the boys made 
a sale of it. They soon became as well known 
‘*on change,” as any of the old oil men. They 
were prompt, accurate, bright, and civil, and 
at the same time fresh and boy-like, so that 
everybody liked to see them, and deal with 
them. Fred’s theory was a good one; most 
of the men had families and children at home, 
far away, and liked to be reminded of them by 
the presence of a couple of good, bright boys. 
The boys found ready, good-natured answers 
to their numerous questions, and so they soon 
became well posted regarding everything con- 
nected with the business. 

One day a famous oil-broker, who had taken 
quite a fancy to them, said, — 

**Boys, oil is going up soon. 
you hold yours for a rise?” 


Why don’t 
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“Uncle doesn’t think it is going up, and he 
says sell,” answered Arthur. 

“Your uncle isn’t posted. I'll tell you what 
youdo. Let your uncle sell his share, if he 
wants to, and you store your share sixty days, 
and see who comes out ahead.” 

The boys thought the matter over, and final- 
lyconcluded to hold Zart of their oil, as the 
broker advised. So they hired tankage, and 
had five hundred barrels of their share stored. 
Uncle Charley told them they would lose by 
not selling; but they were determined to try 
Iton one lot. Arthur said, — 

“The price is low now. Everybody says it 
can’t go much lower. If we see it decline fast, 
wecan sell that much any day, and not lose 
much. It will not break us if we do lose 
something on this lot, and we may make.” 

The result proved that the oil-broker was a 
better judge of the market prospects than un- 
cleCharley. In less than a month oil began 
toadvance. In a short time it rose three dol- 
lars on a barrel, and the boys sold. They 
cleared on that lot one thousand five hundred 
dollars more than they would if they had 
sold, and that much more than uncle Charley 
had made by selling before the rise. The fact 
Was, a few large dealers were managing mat- 
ters so as to force the market up, and Arthur 
and Fred had been let into the secret. 

This same “ring” of speculators cleared a 





million and a half of dollars by the same rise 
on oil they held. Only Arthur learned they 
did not duy or own the oil they had made 
their money on at all. They only took ‘‘op- 
tions” on it, and then, when it went up, 
sold it for the latest price, and paid the 
real owners the old, low price. This is what 
they call ‘bulling” the market —as if they 
had put horns under the price of oil, and 
raised it. When, by the same means, the price 
of oil was forced down, they called it ‘‘ bear- 
ing” the market—as if they had reached 
sharp claws up and pulled the price down. 

One day the proprietor of a big oil refinery 
at Clevelarid, Ohio, who had got acquainted 
with the boys, and had visited them at the 
Flag-and-Windmill Well, telegraphed them as 
follows : — 


“To Arthur and Fred, 
“ Flag-and-Windmill Well: 
‘“‘Ship me eight hundred bbls. crude, and 
draw for amt., at current price this day. 
‘*Wm. Winsor.” 


As they did not have quite so much oil on 
hand as this order called for, they had to buy 
some to make up the amount. Arthur pro- 
posed to go to Oil City and buy it; but his 
uncle said they could buy it a little under the 
market at some of the wells near by. Oil be- 
ing now on the decline, with a prospect of its 
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‘*Now, LET’S SMOTHER 1T!” CRIED UNCLE CHARLEY. 


going still lower in price, owners of small 
lots would be anxious “to sell, and would take 
less than current market rates, in anticipation 
of getting even less if they held it. The 
boys soon picked up enough, here and there, 
to fill the order, and got the most of it at 
prices from ten to thirty cents below the 
market. That much was profit. 

They had it all piped to the railroad. They 
then went to the office of the Oil Car Trans- 
portation Co., and engaged cars to take eight 
hundred barrels of oil to Cleveland. The 
cars they engaged were called sank-cars. A 
tank-car is a common flat car, with two wood- 
en tanks set upon it. Each of these tubs 
holds forty barrels, making each car carry 
eighty barrels of oil in bulk. Thus the cost 
of barrels is saved. It took ten cars to carry 
the oil to Cleveland. 

The Blowall Pipe Company’s delivering 
tank held twenty thousand barrels of oil when 
full. It was located as near the railroad track 
as it could be safe from the fire of passing 
trains, and elevated on a bank higher than 
the track. A large iron pipe from the tank is 
laid on a platform ten feet high, by the side 
of the track, for several rods. To this pipe 
are attached long-nosed spouts, at such places 





as will bring a spout opposite,each tank ona 
train of oil cars. Each spout has a stop-cock, 
which is turned by a wrench, to let out the oil. 
This platform, with its pipes, spouts, &c., is 
called a shkipping-range. 

Arthur directed the oil train to haul up be- 
side the shipping-range. The covers to the 
holes in the tops of the car-tanks were un- 
screwed and taken off. The spouts, which 
were attached to ‘‘ goose-necks,” and could be 
turned any way, were placed in the tanks. 
Arthur and Fred now went through on the 
platform, and turned all the stop-cocks, and 
the oil ran furiously into all the twenty tanks 
at once — the big reservoir of oil on the bank 
above forcing it through with a great pres- 
sure. In a very few minutes the tanks were 
all full. The stop-cocks were turned, the 
spouts taken up, swung around on the plat- 
form, and laid down alongside of the main 
pipe. The Transportation Company then 
gave Arthur a shipping bill or receipt for the 
oil, stating how much oil had been delivered 
on the cars, to whom, where, and for what price 
it was to be carried. This bill he sent by mailto 
Mr. Winsor, at Cleveland. He then went to the 
bank, and drew a draft on Mr. Winsor for the 
amount of the eight hundred barrels of oil. 
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While the boys were at Titusville, on this 
business, a despatch came over the wires, say- 
ing that a great fire was raging on the Run, 
on which the Flag-and-Windmill Well was 
situated. They took the first train back. 

Long before they reached the spot, they saw 
the smoke and glare of an immense conflagra- 
tion. As they neared the spot, they saw the 
grandest, but most terrible sight they had 
ever seen or imagined. 

No one knew how the fire commenced. The 
first warning was an explosion, and a sheet 
of flame from a small tank, a few rods above 
the Flag-and-Windmill Well. The fire spread 
rapidly after being once started. On the gas 
that filled the air, the flames leaped from well 
to well, and from tank to tank. Each well 
became a burning one. The flames wreathed 
and twined up the tall derricks, which, being 
dry, and saturated with oil, burned with won- 
derful fury and brilliancy; on these ladders 
the fire climbed, and from the tops soared far 
up into the air. The exploded tanks covered 


the ground with oil, and this soon formed a 
burning river, which flowed down the moun- 
tain, destroying all before it. 

The Flag-and-Windmill Well had been 
reached by the fiery flood before the boys got 
there; they were just in time to get a glimpse 
of the flag at the top of the derrick, before it 


fell. Everything else was covered and con- 
cealed in a dense, black smoke and flames. 
The volume and blackness of the smoke was 
wonderful; it made such a contrast and back- 
ground to the flames, that belched out from 
the midst of it, that they resembled flashes and 
streaks of lightning in the blackness of night. 
It seemed as if the flame was wrapped and 
smothered in a black swathing, from which it 
was constantly struggling, with fierce roars, 
to escape, and only succeeding partially. In 
this contest between smoke and flame, .it 
rose two or three hundred feet in the air, 
pitching and writhing like monstrous birds in 
warfare. This sight, so utterly beyond de- 
scription, and disastrous as it was, held Ar- 
thur and Fred spellbound with awe and admi- 
ration. All they had everseen, read, or ima- 
gined did not equal it. One man, who had 
seen a grand volcanic eruption, and passed 
through a great earthquake, said this was a 
more wonderful sight than the former, and 
amore wonderful scene than the latter. The 
heat of ten thousand barrels of burning oil, 
with the gas of a dozen wells, and the wood- 
work of tanks, engine-houses, derricks, build- 
ings, &c., thrown in for kindlings, drove ev- 
erybody half a mile back. 
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Of course, nothing could be done, to extin- 
guish such a maelstrom of fire as this. When 
it came to a tank, or a little pond of water, the 
conflagration was only more terrific; the con- 
test between the two elements added new and 
more terrible fury to the flame. All the fire 
engines in the world, playing on this fire, would 
not have stopped it. Water never can put out 
an oil fire. The only thing to do is, to confine 
it and let it burn itself out. 

The fire was rapidly making its way down 
the hill, finding new material, and increasing 
its volume constantly. In its course, on the 
river bank, lay a town, and numerous big 
tanks of oil. If it reached there, it would de- 
stroy all this, and get volume enough to pour 
out on the river, and cover its surface with a 
sheet of flame, to roll down and destroy all 
below. No one could tell where the destruc- 
tion of property, and perhaps life, would end, 
if the burning stream flowed on. Worst of all, 
no one seemed to know what to do; hundreds 
of men stood, as if paralyzed, by the horrors 
of the conflagration. 

At this crisis, uncle Charley called all the 
men to follow him. He led them down the 
Run, below the fire, and began to throw up a 
dam, to stop the burning oil. This effort, at 
first, did not succeed. The fiery freshet 
reached them before they had got their work 
done, and drove them off. It filled the dam 
with a seething, roaring flood of flame, and 
presently poured over in a grand cascade of 
fire, and resumed its way to the river. 

The men now went farther down, and se- 
lecting a spot between two high ledges of 
rocks, began to throw up another dam, The 
location was favorable, the time to work in 
longer, and as many fresh men were arriving 
every minute, there was more help, so they 
did much better execution. The spot was 
covered with men like bees in a hive, and as 
all were stalwart, hard-working men, mostly 
young, who were now fighting destruction off 
their own property, they did wonders. Before 
the burning stream had reached the spot the 
dam was done. B 

‘¢ Now,” cried uncle Charley, ‘‘ come up here, 
men, with your shovels!” They all followed 
him up to the top of the high banks of their 
impromptu‘dam. Here he had them collect 
piles of loose earth on the brow of the bank. 

‘¢ What is this for?” asked several. 

‘s Wait and see,” said their self-elected leader. 

In a few moments the first waves of oil and 
fire began to pour down the gulch intothe dam. 

‘“‘Now let’s smother it!” shouted uncle 
Charley. 
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‘* Hurrah!” cried the men, when they un- 
derstood the plan; ‘‘let’s smother it!” And 
hundreds of shovels sent the damp, heavy 
earth down over the burning caldron. 

This had more effect than any quantity of 
watercould. It deadened the flame somewhat. 
The dam retained the stream until the fire 
burned itself out, sufficiently so that the fresh 
avalanches of dirt sent down finally covered 
and smothered it. 

In this fire, twenty-eight wells and their rigs 
and tanks, and fifty thousand barrels of oil, 
were destroyed. 

The Flag-and-Windmill Well was now ru- 
ined again. Its production had been steadily 
reducing, until, at the time of the fire, it was 
not paying largely. The fire finished it, and 
it was never restored. 

Although the boys and their uncle lost a 
large amount in the fire, they had, on the 
whole, cleared enough money, so that each 
of the boys had $9,500 of his own. 


THE LITTLE GARDENERS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


UR little gardeners had reason to be 

proud of the fruits of their summer's 
labor. The first of September their garden 
was in full bloom. Asters perfect in color and 
form, geraniums of such vigorous growth, 
they could freely gather the leaves for their 
bouquets; in truth, all their flowers bloomed 
profusely. 

Their tomato vines were loaded with fruit. 
Their one pear tree yielded twenty dollars 
worth of fruit. They sold fifteen dollars worth 
of tomatoes, and eighteen dollars worth of 
flowers, making in all fifty-three dollars. They 
bought new flower-pots to the amount of five 
dollars. 

Their mother allowed them the use of a 
small chamber as a winter play-room. This 
they determined to turn into a green-house. 
It had two large windows, one looking south- 
ward, the other.west. As their school com- 
menced the middle of September, they deter- 
mined to fit up this room before school time, 
in order to have a place ready for their fow- 
ers when the frost came. Donald went into 
town with his flowers, and found at an auc- 
tion-room sufficient oil-cloth to cover the 
floor for eight dollars. He then engaged an 
old carpenter to make two flower-stands. He 
bought some green paint ready mixed, anda 
brush, and painted the stands himself: Flora 
desired to help, but he told her it was boys’ 
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work, not girls’, and she would spoil her 
dresses. When the first coat was dry, he put 
on the second coat of paint, and at the same 
time he painted some stakes he had made for 
training his plants. The frames and all the 
materials cost seven dollars. 

They heard of a basket sale in Boston. 
Flora and Donald persuaded their mamma 
to go with them to assist in selecting pretty 
baskets, in which to arrange their flowers in 
winter. They bought five dollars worth. They 
hired a gardener to bring them a wheelbarrow 
load of rich soil to pot their flowers for the 
winter, and to teach them how it should be 
done. Little Flora learned’ as quickly as 
Donald. The gardener placed over the bot- 
tom hole of each pot a piece of a broken pot 
or a clam shell, and sometimes a few pieces 
besides as drainage; but the famous gardener, 
‘‘ Peter Henderson,” does not think it neces- 
sary. He then added some rich earth. He 
took the plant up very carefully, shaking the 
dirt sometimes gently from the roots, then 
placed the plant in the pot exactly in the cen- 
tre, holding the main stem upright while he 
shook the soil in and around the plant, until 
the pot was full. He then poured in water, 
and added more soil, as the water packs the 
dirt tightly around the plant. The fuchsias, 
and all plants in pots, he repotted. He re- 
moved the plants neatly from the pot by turn- 
ing it downward, and tapping the pot on the 
top and side. It is amusing to see how quick- 
ly and neatly an experienced gardener will re- 
pot his plants. A clean pot is necessary, ora 
plant will not flourish. They had raised a 
dozen fine fuchsias. The winter flowering va- 
rieties, speciosa, Arabella, and elm city, were all 
they retained for winter use. The others, with 
the lemon verbena and large roots of zonale 
geraniums, when the frost came, they placed 
in the cellar, to remain until spring. They 
potted, for winter use, two scarlet, two pink, 
and two white zonale geraniums, two rose 
geraniums, -and two pelargoniums, one pink 
and one scarlet with dark spots, raised from 
slips, two feverfews, and a scarlet, pink, 
buff, and two white monthly free-blooming 
pinks. They had some small plants of mign- 
onette, sweet alyssum, and gypsophila, with 
which they filled a number of pots. 

They had bought two wire hanging baskets 
among their collection of baskets: these the 
gardener filled with moss and rich soil; one 
he planted with lobelia, the other with ivy 
geranium and maurandyaBarclayunna. They 
potted all their slips of variegated leaved plants. 
The gardener only charged them, two dollars 
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for his work and the rich earth. This month 
they had spent thirty dollars, and had received 
fifty-three dollars, leaving twenty-three dol- 
lars to add to the sixty-seven dollars eighty 
cents already earned. They now had made 
ninety dollars and eighty cents by their sum- 
mer’s work. They added twenty dollars to 
the sixty already deposited in the bank, mak- 
ing eighty dollars on deposit, and ten dollars 
eighty cents in their purse for present use; 
three of that they concluded to spend in a 
winter dress for a poor woman. We have not 
time to speak of the language of flowers this 
month. 


THE BREAK IN OVER DAM. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER (Mrs. Partington). 


HE little village of Bethnell was one of 

those charming localities so frequent in 
New England, that spring into existence as 
it were, by magic, and have their origin 
through the accident of association with some 
stream that gives them power. At first, a sin- 
gle mill, to grind corn and saw boards for a 
neighborhood, is built beside it, with a little 
dam to obtain a ‘*‘ head” of water; and then 
some shrewd eye, seeing its advantageous posi- 
tion, will also see to the gathering of capital 
which shall improve the facilities that exist, 
and straightway a village rises; the hum of 
wheels and spindles is heard, population in- 
creases, and all the primal beauty and grace 
of the little rurality, with its romantic mill 
and tiny waterfall, are blotted out by the pre- 
tentious city that succeeds. 

Such is the history of nearly all our manu- 
facturing towns and cities, and the city of 
Bethnell is an instance in proof. It is situ- 
ated on the Upper River, that connects with 
the Lower River miles below, the stream di- 
viding the town, a bridge connecting the sun- 
dered sections. Here is a waterfall of some 
hundred feet, its crest now crowned by a dam, 
and water is led from above it by a sluice-way 
that turns the wheels of a dozen mills. Here, 
originally, was the customary grist-mill, the 
ruins of which, grim and dark, — the old water- 
wheel clinging but feebly to its former posi- 
tion, — remained until quite lately, as if to re- 
mind the spectator of the changes that time 
had made. But now no trace is left, except 
the foundation stones of the ancient mill, and 
the channel scooped in the rock, by which the 
stream was made to serve the humble purposes 
of the mill without marring the beauty of the 
waterfall by the obstrusive dam. 





Upper River was a charming stream, small, 
tranquil, and peacefully beautiful, flowing on, 
like a gentle life, making glad every spot it 
moved among, until it fell in graceful profu- 
sion over the fall at Bethnell, turning aside a 
wave or two to spin the mill-wheels of old 
Zebedee Hayden, who made a moderate living 
by tolling his neighbors. It had its origin in 
Over Pond, a small sheet of water some ten 
miles back from Bethnell, that in the spring 
thaws filled the little stream to its utmost, and 
gave it the importance of a great river, as it 
rushed wildly and rapidly along, and plunged 
at last, in a fury of foam, over the fall at Beth- 
nell, keeping miller Hayden busy, night and 
day, with a redundancy of power. 

It was at this time of pristine innocence that 
the discovery of the merits of Bethnell Falls 
as a water privilege was made, and straight- 
way surveyors came there, and factory build- 
ings were contracted for, and boarding-houses 
erected. Miller Hayden’s privilege was bought 
for a sum that made the old miller indepen- 
dent; a huge dam was stretched across the 
fall, and Bethnell became the village that 
I said it was at the commencement of this 
story, at which time the incident of the break 
of Over Dam occurred. 

Over Dam was also a creation by the same 
spirit that reared the village of Bethnell itself. 
The erection of the factory buildings involved 
the necessity of seeking for more power than 
that required to turn miller Hayden’s water- 
wheel, and this was easily secured by purchas- 
ing the pond that formed the source of Upper 
River, and damming its outlet, whereby they 
were enabled, not only to supply enough water 
for use ordinarily, but could keep an amount 
in reserve for times when the river was not so 
full. The fact that the pond was situated 
quite a number of feet above Bethnell, put it 
into the head of the agent to call it Over 
Pond, and the dam was known as Over Dam. 
This dam was about one hundred feet wide, 
and, like that of Bethnell, was built above a 
gentle fall, was very strong, and was capable, 
it was thought, of resisting all. the pressure 
from the water that it would ever be subjected to. 

The village of Bethnell had prospered and 
increased wonderfully. There were no such 
goods made as those of Bethnell, and it was 
predicted that the village would become one 
of the great places of the country. The rush 
of the big dam jarred the town, and the music 
of the spindles made glad the hearts of the 
stockholders. The Over Dam had answered 
all expectations. The river had been built 


upon by farmers, who supplied the growing 
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town with vegetables, and the Eden of Beth- 
nell had become worldly and sharp; even 
farmer Hayden, the old miller, driving smart 
bargains with the corporations in selling them 
wood, and owned stock in the mills. 

It was in the spring of 1834, and everything 
looked the most prosperous for Bethnell, a 
particular feeling of happiness pervading the 
entire population. The river had begun to 
break up, and the melting snow, of which 
there had been much during the late winter, 
was filling the stream to its utmost capacity. 
It rolled on, a dark and turbid body, to the 
dam, over which it plunged surlily, vast in 
volume, but not so noisy as when about its 
cheerful duty — happy as when it turned mill- 
er Hayden’s water-wheel. The people looked 
upon it without alarm. They heard the ice 
crash against the bridge across the flood, and 
felt the jar, but they felt no fear. They knew 
the timbers were stout, and had resisted the 
same pressure for more than twenty years. 

In the midst of this security, a horseman 
came dashing into the town, — his horse in a 
lather of sweat, — who looked deadly pale — 
the man, of course — who uttered no word, but 
rode hastily to the company’s counting-room, 
where he dismounted, and disappeared within. 
A few moments thereafter, the spindles sud- 
denly ceased, and a Sabbath stillness rested 
upon the busy mills, though it was but nine 
o’clock in the morning. The great gates opened, 
and the factory girls came thronging out hasti- 
ly; those living across the bridge darting over 
as if fearful of some calamity, whispering 
strangely to one another, to the great wonder 
of outsiders, who tried every way to penetrate 
the mystery. At last there came a rumor, 
startling at first as the premonitory rumble of 
an earthquake, then the confirmation, — 

Over DAM HAS BROKEN AWAY! 

The most terrible alarm prevailed as the 
report ran from mouth to mouth, and many 
stopped to listen, fancying they heard the roar 
of the waters that were coming to overwhelm 
them. Men, women, and children were all 
actuated by a common fear, though the lat- 
ter, it must be allowed, bore it the best, as 
they were curious to see the utter destruction 
of things happen, and held counsel together, 
discussing all the possibilities and probabili- 
ties of the-case. Those living near the bank 
of the river packed all their household goods, 
ready for a start, and neighbors called to 
neighbors, who called to them again, as 
Byron’s “‘ live thunder” did among the “ joy- 
ous Alps,” though this was a scene far from 
funny. It was washing-day also, and all the 
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women were “in the suds,” who suspended 
operations, of course, at once; everybody ex- 
cept a deaf old lady, who did not learn of the 
incident till three days afterwards. The men 
helped prepare for the calamity, and then went 
out to the bridge to await its coming. 

They had learned that the entire dam was 
broken, and the whole body of water, swollen 
to a flood, in Over Pond, was coming down 
the little stream in one concentrated mass, 
against which resistance was futile. To their 
excited minds the waters were moving in one 
immense wall, confined to the banks of the 
river, but greatly above them, and speculation 
ran high as to how it would strike’ the bridge, 
and how the factory nearest would be whirled 
to ruin before it. The factory people, as mad 
as the rest, caused vast breaches to be made in 
the lower portion of the factory, where there 
were no windows, to admit of the passage of the 
flood, shoring up such places as were exposed, 
and occupants of buildings equally endan- 
gered did the same. In the mean time, it 
was seen that the stream was rising rhpidly. 
An inch, it was proclaimed, had risen in a 
very few minutes; and now every eye was bent 
on the piers of the bridge to mark the rise of 
the water. Inch by inch it rose, until by noon 
it was within a few inches of the flooring of 
the bridge. The fabric creaked beneath the 
pressure, and the roar of the water, as it 
rushed through the arches, was fearful to lis- 
ten to. At last, some over-timid person, 
whose discretion was as faint as his courage, 
cried out, — 

‘Cut away the bridge!” 

The greatest confusion prevailed at this. 
People rushed for axes, though what good the 
cutting the bridge away would do was not 
apparent, and came back to obey the order. 
The selectmen were paralyzed, and the first 
blow had been struck that was to plunge the 
bridge into the flood, when young George Tor- 
sell, who had left the crowd to run down and 
note the progress of the tide, came back, and 
with a shout so loud and joyous, that it thrilled 
them like a trumpet, — 

‘“*Hotp on! THE TIDE IS FALLING!” 

Then a reaction came. Rushing down be- 
neath the bridge, they found it was actually 
falling, but slightly, and their hearts were for 
the moment relieved. The ice had now all 
gone, and far up the river it was one open 
sea of water. None dared venture yet upon 
the bridge. Weakened by the strain it had 
been subjected to, it was swaying and bend- 
ing with the fierce tide, and all were expect- 
ing to see it break to pieces, and float away 
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before their eyes. The wreck of fences and 
small buildings, and many a wood-pile from 
the flats above, had come down, and been 
swept over the dam; and now in the far dis- 
tance appeared what seemed a part of the 
roof of a small house, surrounded by a multi- 
tude of household articles, among which was 
a bundle of straw, that was sustained by some 
portion of the wreck, whereon, as it approached, 
was discerned something that made every 
heart stand still—a living being! At the dis- 
tance it was hardly distinguishable; but its 
nearer approach revealed the fact that it was 
a small child, whirled about, by the surging 
of the waters, among the ruins of the house 
that had sheltered it. It was seen in an in- 
stant that destruction awaited the little voy- 
ager, if its frail ark should strike the bridge, 
beneath which it would be remorselessly sucked, 
and plunged in the vortex beyond. 

Nearing the bridge, it was discovered that 
the waif on the water was a little girl, who, 
upon seeing the people, gave a fearful cry, 
holding out her arms beseechingly. Would 
no one save her? The bridge trembled and 
groaned like one in pain, and none seemed 
willing to take the risk. A moment more, 
and that little life would be blotted out; when 
the same gallant boy, whose voice had before 
allayed the panic, darted from the crowd, and 
sprang upon the bridge in spite of the warn- 
ings that met his ear. He gained the point 
where the ark would strike, and throwing 
himself over the rail, he stood upon the ends 
of the shivering planks, awaiting its approach, 
holding firmly by the rail, that was writhing 
like a serpent, as the bridge yielded to the 
pressure of the waters. With a quick eye and 
a firm nerve, he reached forward at the mo- 
ment the wreck came near him, and seized 
the doomed child as the frail raft that bore 
her turned upon its edge, and was drawn 
down through the submerged arch of the 
bridge, appearing in fragments on the other 
side, rushing to the fall beyond. 

Then the shout of ‘‘ Saved!” arose from the 
shore, and the brave boy, holding in his arms 
the waif he had rescued, took his way back 
over the reeling planks, the little one resting 
her head quietly and confidingly on his shoul- 
der, and placed her in the care of those ready 
to receive her. . 

She was a child some four years old, and 
was recognized as the granddaughter of Goody 
Liscom, who lived in a small hut by the river 
side, near the dam. Much sympathy was felt 
for the little one, now left friendless by the 
death, as was supposed, of her old protector, 
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and many a mother’s heart beat faster as she 
contemplated her friendlessness. It was a 
good event, in this regard, for the people of 
Bethnell, who were not remarkable for their 
sensibilities, and needed an awakening, like 
this, of their humanity. This feeling held 
sway, however, but for a few hours, for has- 
tening upon the scene came Goody Liscom 
herself, who was not drowned in the flood, but 
who had been out in the woods when the ac- 
cident happened, and had seen from a dis- 
tance the destruction of her humble home, and 
her beloved child swept away in its ruin. 

‘¢ Where is her preserver?” she cried, as the 
paroxysm of joy, into which she had fallen, 
abated. ‘ Let me thank him and bless him 
for his precious service in saving my darling.” 

But he was not to be found. He had quiet- 
ly taken himself from the scene, satisfied that 
he had conferred a great happiness without 
awaiting for the demonstration which he saw 
must follow. But the bells of Bethnell were 
rung; everybody indulging in the rejoicing; 
and depend upon it, the name of George Tor- 
sell was spoken by loving lips that day, and 
long after. 

Perhaps I ought to end the story by follow- 
ing the lives of the boy George and little 
Bessie Liscom into their maturity, and then 
marrying them, as is the custom of romancers ; 
but this is a true story, and I cannot give ita 
false termination. They were good friends 
always thereafter; and when George, after 
many years, became the agent of the Bethnell 
Mills, Bessie Liscom was one of the best girls 
in hisemploy. She left the mills after a while, 
married, and moved away, and George grew 
from one position to another, until he was 
considered the first man in his county, ad- 
mired and respected by every one. 


SOMETHING ABOUT SMELT-FISHING. 


BY W. H. LEE. 


HEN the first frost tinges the leaves, and 
‘*skims over” the little puddles in the 
streets, when pedestrians walk with a quicker 
pace than usual, and shop-boys blow on their 
numb fingers after handling the iron shutter- 
bars, the early visitor to their railway stations 
or steamboat landings will see groups of men 
waiting for the trains or boats, who, differ as 
they may in other respects, resemble each 
other very closely in the matter of certain 
equipments, which very plainly indicate that 
they all have the same purpose in view. 
: These equipments consist, first, of a basket, 
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in some cases stylish in appearance, and sus- 
pended from the shoulder by a strap, giving 
the wearer a certain jaunty, holiday air, and 
in others battered and worn, and carried by a 
handle, clearly proving them'to be the family 
grocery or market baskets perverted from their 
ordinary use. Next a fishing-rod, sometimes 
carried boldly uncovered, as though the bearer 
didn’t care who knew he was going fishing, 
and sometimes carefully covered up, but re- 
taining, through all its wrappings, the unmis- 
takable shape of a jointed pole. 

If you could see the contents of the basket 
you would notice that the most prominent ar- 
ticle is a box, — sometimes a strawberry box, 
sometimes a card-board box, — in the cover of 
which isa small hole. This box possesses a 
very mysterious interest to its owner. He is 
continually taking it from the basket, giving 
it a gentle shake, and gazing intently into it 
through the hole, as if consulting an oracle. 
You will notice that this practice is contagious, 
for if one person does it, adding the remark, 
‘* They’re lively,” forthwith each of his neigh- 
bors pulls out his box to ascertain the liveli- 
ness of its contents. 

The sight of these early travellers thus 
armed and equipped tells the initiated that 
smelt-fishing has commenced, and those who 
have once enjoyed the sport of catching the 
silvery little fellows will lose no time in 
hunting up their tackle and joining the jovial 
party. Smelt-fishing is at its best from the 
first frosts to the first snow. In some places 
in Boston harbor they can be caught as early 
as June and through the summer months; but 
the best fishing is when they begin to run up 
the rivers and creeks with the tide, in search 
of small mollusks, minnows, and shrimps. 
The quantity then taken is enormous, anda 
good “‘ smelter” will frequently take from ten 
to fifteen dozen at a tide. They are then very 
voracious, bite sharply and eagerly, and it is 
nothing unusual for two or three to be hooked 
at once. 

Anybody can fish for smelts, but it is not 
every one who can catch them. It requires a 
delicate touch, a flexible wrist, and a deal of 
dexterity to pull them from the water, or to 
save them when once hooked. Their mouths 
and gills are very tender, and will not bear 
rough treatment, and the clumsy, heavy- 
handed fisherman sees, to his sorrow, many a 
shining beauty drop from his hook back into 
the water, just as he fancied he was sure of 
landing him. 

There is probably no fish which affords so 
much sport during its season as the smelt. 
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Every one can enjoy it, from the boy with his 
pole cut from the nearest bush, his line of 
common twine, and his single hook, to the 
‘*nobby” sportsman whose tackle and equip- 
ments cost the highest prices at Bradford’s or 
Read’s; and seated on the stringer of a bridge, 
or with his legs hanging over the edge of a 
wharf, ‘the former will frequently take more 
fish than the iatter, who goes down to some 
famous fishing-ground in his own boat. 

Although not a cunning fish, the smelt is 
fastidious, and if you would be successful in 
capturing him, you must consult his tastes. 
Shrimps are the favorite bait, but sometimes 
these will not tempt him; nothing but a tiny 
minnow, or the throat of one of his compan- 
ions who has preceded him into the fisher- 
man’s basket, will attract his attention. It 
sometimes happens that when two men are 
fishing from opposite sides of the same boat, 
using the same bait, one will not have a bite, 
while the other is catching them by pairs. 
This is not always on account of the bait, buf 
for some reason unexplainable by the most 
experienced followers of Izaak Walton. 

Do you want to have a good day’s sport? 
If so, your first requisite isa rod. This you 
can get at any dealer’s. Not a fancy affair, 
with innumerable joints and silver plated 
thimbles, but a common, plain one; and if 
you propose to fish from a boat, a bamboo 
tip about four feet long is still better. It must 
not be too flexible, but moderately stiff, so 
that the slightest turn of the wrist will suffice 
to hook your fish. A common fine line will 
answer, and your hook can be had already 
ganged on horse-hair, of any dealer, by 
simply asking for ‘‘smelt hooks.” No one 
who pretends to be a smelt-fisher ever fishes 
with less than two hooks, and the wires for 
keeping them apart come’ ready prepared. 
You will want a bait box. Perhaps the best 
is a common strawberry box, with a hole cut 
in the cover to admit air. You have your 
choice of baskets. Any kind will answer, pro- 
vided it be not too heavy and clumsy; but if 
you study comfort and convenience, you will 
go to a little extra expense, and get a regular 
fish basket, which has a hole in the lid to slip 
your fish through, anda strap to suspend it 
from the shoulder. 

Thus equipped, dressed in a warm rough- 
and-ready suit, a pair of thick boots on your 
feet, a felt hat on your head, a good luncheon 
in your basket, and a pint of lively shrimp in 
your bait box, you are ready for your cam- 
paign. 

Go, then, as your fancy leads you— to bridges 
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where the tide runs swift and strong, to the 
creek where it creeps sluggishly, but surely; 
cling to the jutting rocks in Weir River,— look- 
ing down thirty feet into deep water, —or 
rock lazily in a boat off Thompson’s Island or 
Half-Tide Rock. Go where you please, and 
good luck attend you. 

If you succeed in filling your basket with 
smelts, well and good. If unsuccessful, you 
will at least derive some benefit from the pure 
air, the warm sun, and healthy exercise, and 
Ido not think you will ever regret the time 
you devote to ‘* smelt-fishing.” 


THE ORIOKET. 
BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


HROUGH pane and crevice the moon- 
beams fall, 
And the owl takes up his shrilly call; 
The beaded grass is aglint with dew, 
And blithely the cricket, the long 
through, 
Sings chirrup, chirrup. 


night 


From her cosy nook by the ample hearth, 

She fills the house with her lightsome mirth: 

Never the day so dark and drear, 

That she cannot lighten with note of cheer — 
Chirrup, chirrup. 


When the summer hours wax bright and long, 
And the air is laden with scent and song, 
While the fierce heats glide in the wake of June, 
She begins to pipe her noisy tune — 

Chirrup, chirrup. 


And still, when the autumn days grow brief, 
And the hectic tints have dyed each leaf, 
Beneath the hedge, and beside the hearth, 
This tricksy sprite, with its mocking mirth, 
Sings chirrup, chirrup. 


Alas for the gifted brain that wrought, 
And the hand that penned the glowing 
thought, . 
That linked for aye to a deathless fame, 
Dear household fairy, thy humble name, — 
Thy chirrup, chirrup.* 


Each happy song in earth’s wide domain 
To our inner sense bears a sad refrain; 
And we hush the sigh of vain regret 
For the vanished joys inwoven yet 
With each chirrup, chirrup! 





* Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth. 


AND GIRLS. 


PREOIOUS STONES. 
Iv. THE RUBY. 


RECIOUS stones have been distinguished 
as Oriental and Occidental, as if all the 
valuable gems had come from the East, and all 
the inferior ones from the West; but in facta 
perfect diamond from the slopes of Nevada 
would be called an Oriental stone, and a dull 
one from Golconda would be called Occidental 
— the real points are beauty and dulness, not 
points of the compass. The base of all the 
Oriental stones, the most valuable and beauti- 
ful, after the diamond, is pure clay, in that 
form called corindon or corundum, which the 
young reader must not confound with conun- 
drum, for it is a great deal harder to solve, 
being acrystalline mass that has no match 
for hardness except the diamond. In a pul- 
verized condition we call it emery, and use it 
to polish wood, brass, and steel, and every- 
thing but such hard cases as nothing will pol- 
ish. The distinguishing substance in common 
clay is this same alumina, which is just a rust 
or oxidation of the metal aluminum; hence a 
brick from your chimney is only an inferior 
ruby; but when the brick is in your hat the 
ruby is in your nose — a visible incarnation of 
the ruby wine. 

According to the substances which gives 
color to the crystals of corindon, they are 
called rubies, topazes, opals, sapphires, &c,, 
the sapphire being the blue, the topaz-the yel- 
low, and ruby the red variety, while emery is 
the dull opaque mass. Among the gems in 
the inventory of the French crown jewels of 
I79I was one very rare and remarkable, an 
approach to a mineral ¢ri-color, the two ex- 
tremities being of blue sapphire, and the 
middle a yellow topaz. It may now be found 
in the mineralogical collection of the Fardin 
des Plants of Paris, if some Prussian Cleopa- 
tra has not dissolved it in a quartof lager-bier 
and swallowed it. 

The principal deposits of corindon are found 
in the isle of Ceylon, in Siberia, in India, and 
China, not to mention Cumberland, in Rhode 
Island, where an excellent emery is quarried, 
and where, if the ruby is not found, there are 
plentiful specimens of the emerald (Islander). 
Minute crystals of corindon have been pro- 
duced by art; so we may hope that emeralds 
will yet be as plenty as emery balls. 

No stone, after the diamond, can approach 
the hardness, beauty, and value of the ruby; 
in fact, a beautiful Oriental ruby is more rare 
and costly than a beautiful diamond. The 





perfect ruby has a deep and brilliant red; 
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others have the paler tint of gooseberry jelly, 
and some are of a violet color. For the last 
hundred and fifty years no rubies have been 
dug from the earth, so there has been no ad- 
dition to the stock already in the hands of 
man, except such precious (cheap) stones as 
are manipulated in Attleboro’. Ceylon, In- 
dia, and China have supplied the finest; and 
France claims to have in her collections the 
largest of known rubies. It came to the 
crown in such an outlandish shape that no 
lapidary could make anything of it without 
cutting it down to an ordinary size, as it pro- 
jected sharply on opposite sides. But the gen- 
ius of one Mr. Gué saw the Angel of Royalty 
in the unshapely mass, and cut accordingly, 
giving the stone the form of a dragon with 
open wings, who had taken so much fire-broth 
in the paternal palace, that it made him sick, 
and he now vomits flames. This ruby dragon 
has been placed in the order of the Fleece, as 
a hint that all royal fleecers of the people con- 
sort with the dragon. 

The Oriental ruby produces a double refrac- 
tion of light, and will bear a great extreme of 
heat without injury to form or color; hence its 
fitness for an image of the old dragon that has 
so long turned light into darkness in royal 
places, and now waits the final fire of Revo- 
lution. 

The spinel ruby has less alumina, less color, 
is softer, and of less specific gravity, is, in fact, 
an inferior ruby, though Webster’s former edi- 
tions declared it the “‘true ruby.” Its color is 
due to chromic acid, while that of the perfect 
ruby is produced by the oxide of iron. 

The balas ruby is a variety of the spinel, 
still less valuable, though a pretty stone, 
winy, or violet, or of various other shades, 
but worth little unless very large and fine. 

Genuine rubies, differing nothing in sub- 
stance, density, and color from the natural 
crystals, have been produced by art; but, ow- 
ing to the great difficulty in maintaining per- 
fect fusion, and a very slow crystallization, the 
artificial stones do not preserve the clearness 
of the natural gems. In the fluid state the 
substance has all the limpidity of the best 
stones, but becomes cloudy in chilling. With 
a greater mass of material, and consequently 
a more prolonged process of calcination, the 
produced crystals are larger; and those ob- 
tained by a French savant, M. Gaudin, were 
even harder than the natural ruby, as was 
proved by a skilful stone-cutter, who used 
them to drill the jewels for pivots in his watch- 
making. M. Gaudin used for his experiment 
ammoniacal alum, with a little. yellow potassic 
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chromate, melted by the oxy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe. Besides the separate minute crystals, 
he obtained a geode of corundum, — that is, a 
hollow pebble, internally lined with crystals, 
giving the sextuple cleavage peculiar to this 
mineral. This was done by melting with a 
platinum blowpipe, in a black lead crucible, a 
portion of potassic alum. A part of the pipe 
was fused, and many globules of platinum 
were found imbedded in the crystals of the 
geode. Before cooling, the drop was limpid; 
but in crystallizing, it became hollow, and 
slightly milky.. As rubies are no longer found 
in nature, these experiments offer the only 
hope of a continued supply, which, thus far, 
is not a very brilliant promise, as it needs a 
strong microscope to see what has been done 
in the way of artificial rubies. 


HALOYON DAYS. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTUBE.] 


OLLY are we, 
Fearless and free; 
All care is flung to the wind; 
With dance and song, 
We're floating along, 
With toil left far behind. 


A safe enough craft 
Is our rough old raft; 
*T will carry us well on our way: 
In the cypress bogs 
We cut the tough logs 
For this merry holiday. 


_We’re jolly and free 
As boys can be; 
Hurrah for our holiday! 
While on we go, 
And fiddle and bow 
Make music as we play. 


Heigh-ho! 
Merry —O! 
Shout, and dance, and sing! 
Jolly are we, 
Happy are we; 
What joys the holidays bring! 


————_——— 


—— Happiness in all families consists in 
the presence or absence of self-sacrificing love. 
True love consists in seeking each other's 
good, and bearing each other’s burdens. 
There are but few who comprehend ¢rwe love. 
The love most common is like tinsel to pure 
gold. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 
BY H. ELLIOTT McBRIDE. 


CHARACTERS. — THOMAS CLAYTON, KATY 
CLAYTON, ROBERT CLAYTON. 


Scenz. — A Room scantily furnished. Katy 
CLAYTON engaged in Sewing. 


Enter THOMAS. 


Thomas. Well, Katy; working away, I see. 
Now this isn’t right. I don’t like to see the 
little woman I promised to love, cherish, pro- 
tect, and all that sort of thing, spoiling ‘her 
eyes and wearing her finger ends off sewing 
on some grand dress, or something or an- 
other for the aristocratic Fitz Noodles. I 
declare, it’s too bad! 

Katy. O, never mind me, Thomas; I'll — 

Thomas. (Sits down.) Yes, but I will mind 
you, Katy. Now ésv’¢ it too bad! Just think; 
here I’m doing nothing, or almost nothing; 
I'm running around hunting employment, 
whilst you are sewing and stitching away 
with all the patience of a second Job. I wish 
the Fitz Noodles and all their silks and satins 
were in Halifax — I do, indeed! 

Katy. And if they were, Thomas, how 
would we manage to get along? 

Thomas. Ah, that’s it, Katy; how, indeed? 
I didn’t think of that. I never think of any- 
thing. But, I tell you, it is a scandalous 
shame that I should be loafing around whilst 
you are making every cent of the money that 
buys our bread. 

Katy. Thomas, you are not idling your 
time, but trying to find something to do. Did 
you have any success to-day in your search 
for employment? 

Thomas. Success! No, not the slightest. 
Every place is filled, and the city seems to be 
full of persons in my uncomfortable position — 
all out of work, and all hunting employment. 
Well, Katy, if this continues for a week or 
two, there will be a suit of clothes for some- 
body — these old clothes, I mean; I won’t 
pe ‘em, you know, when I am starved to 

eath, 
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Katy. Hush, Thomas; you shouldn’t talk 
in that way. 

Thomas. Well, perhaps I shouldn't; I won’t 
do so again, Katy; at least, I ¢kink I won't. 
We'll be jolly anyhow, if we are going to 
starve. You know, Katy, there’s no use in 
people getting downhearted, and all that sort 
of thing — not a bit. Let us keep our spirits 
up; and if the worst comes to the worst, let us 
meet it with a cheerful heart and a smiling 
countenance. (S/ngs.) 


** So let the wide world wag as it will, 
I'll be gay and happy still; 
Gay and happy, gay and happy; 
I'll be gay and happy still.” 


(After singing a while, Tuomas speaks again.) 


Hallo, Katy; a thought has just struck me; 
a good thought too; I may even say it is 
splendid! Wouldn't it be a good idea to leave 
this old town and go out to the place I came 
from — the dear old village of Willoughby? 
You know you were never out there. (Affec#- 
edly.) Well, let’s go out and wuwalize — let’s 
go out to ouaw country wesidence, and spend 
the summaw. We can’t enduaw the city this 
horwid wawm weathaw. (Katy Jaughs.) 
But, seriously, Katy, I think it would be well 
enough to get out of this place. I can’t find 
anything to do here, and I may find some- 
thing to do out there. It is fifteen years since 
I came here, and I will hardly know how to 
work or what to work at; but I believe that’s 
the place to go. The people are a good sort 
of people, and they won't let us starve; and 
that’s more than I can say for the people in 
this sinful city. Besides this, Katy, I want to 
get away from the Fitz Noodles. The Noodles 
wouldn’t care if you never got a bite to eat, so 
that they got their grand flummeries, and 
flounces, and gewgaws fixed up in nice style, 
and just as you can fix ’em. If the Noodles 
only knew that their splendid dressmaker was 
in danger of starving, they’d shell out their 
money a little plentifully ; I know they would. 
They don’t want to lose you, but they shall 
lose you. It would be a great deal better for 
us both to starve together, than that you 
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should keep us both alive by sewing all day, 
and nearly all night, for thé Fitz Noodles. I 
hate the Fitz Noodles. 

Katy. You know, Thomas, we must trust 
in the Lord, and all will be well. He will 
take care of us, and provide for us when we 
are in want. 

Thomas. Yes, I know; you’ve told me that 
often, Katy, darling; and I suppose it’s true; 
but it seems to me I’ve heard of good people 
starving to death, and getting hurt, and fall- 
ing into trouble, and the wolf coming to their 
doors, and so forth and so forth. I will agree, 
however, that you are right. But what do you 
say about going out to Willoughby? 

Katy. 1am willing to go, if you think we 
can get along any better out there. 

Thomas. Yes, Katy; I think we can. We 
can only starve out there, at the worst; and 
we'll starve here sure, if we stay long enough. 
But I think we'll not starve out there. I know 
the people, and they are a good, kind people; 
they will give me something to do, and they 
will pay me well for doing it. There are no 
Fitz Noodles there who would ask you to wear 
your eyes out and your finger ends off, and 
then pay you with almost nothing. (Knock 
at door.) Hallo! ’tisn’t often our princely 
mansion is disturbed by visitors. (Ofens 
door. RoBert CLAYTON discovered.) 

Mr. Clayton. Good evening, my friends. 

Thomas. Good evening, sir; good evening. 
Come in and sit down. Fiere’s a chair. 
(Places a chair for him.) 

Mr. Clayton. I presume you don’t know 
me. 

Thomas. That's just the conclusion I ave 
arrived at. I don’t know you; but it seems 
to me I have seen you somewhere. Perhaps 
I have — perhaps I haven't. You see I’m not 
certain on that point. Your face looks kind 
of familiar; but if I have ever met you, it 
must have been, as Jake Winters says, “away 
down in the dusty corridors of the past tense.” 

Mr. Clayton. I am your uncle, Bob Clay- 
ton; so it isn’t probable that you have ever 
seen me. 

Thomas. 
Hurrah for uncle Bob! Katy, this is your 
uncle Bob. (Katy advances and takes him 
by the hand.) I've heard of you often, but I 
never saw you. Where have you been for the 
past hundred years or so? My father used’to 
tell me that you left home when about twenty- 
five years of age; that you were of a roving 
disposition, and had been nearly all over the 
world. 

Mr. Clayton. Yes, I have been in all parts 


(Grasping him by the hand.) 
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of the world, and have now returned to end 
my days in peace and quietness. 

Katy. I am glad to see you, uncle Robert. 
I have often heard my husband speak of you, 
and wonder where you were. We welcome 
you to our humble home. 

Thomas. Humble home! That's it exactly, 
uncle Bob. In the joy of seeing you, I had 
forgotten that we occupied a humble home. 
It is very humble, as you see; in fact, it is 
worse than humble. Uncle Bob, we are as 
poor as a couple of church mice; we have 
come to a halt, and were just holding a coun- 
cil of war when you camein. We had about 
come to the conclusion to quit this sinful city, 
and go back to Willoughby. You know my 
father lived in Willoughby. Well, I, very 
foolishly, left Willoughby, and came to the 
city to make my fortuue. . 

Mr. Clayton. How long is it since you were 
married? 

Thomas. Two years exactly against the 27th. 
I got along swimmingly before Katy and I 
took a notion to ship on the sea of matrimony; 
but since that time things have got ‘‘ sadly out 
of joint,” as Billy Shakespeare says. First, I 
had a long sick spell, then I lost my situation, 
and then other troubles followed; and Katy 
and I have been on the point several times of 
giving up and allowing starvation to step in; 
and I suppose we would have done 50, if it 
hadn’t been for the Fitz Noodles. You see, 
the Fitz Noodles are brown stone fronters; 
they belong to the high-flying aristocracy; 
and they insisted that Katy should live yeta 
little longer, or until they got their silks and 
satins frilled and furbelowed. When that is 
done, I guess they will not care how soon she 
drops off. But, uncle Bob, to change the sub- 
ject, may I ask you where you have been? 

Mr. Clayton. For the past ten years I have 
been in Australia. 

Thomas. Australia! Among the gold-dig- 
gers! Did you make any money? 

Katy. Thomas! 

Thomas. Yes; 1 forgot. I beg your par- 
don, uncle Bob. I know I think too much 
about money, but I can’t help it. I don’t care 
for money itself, uncle Bob; but money will 
buy bread and butter, and cakes, and pies, 
and puddings; and (ruefully) I'm in need of 
some of the latter. 

Mr. Clayton. I have no doubt you stand in 
need of something to eat. (Going.) I'll call 
again. 

T%omas. Uncle Bob, stay for supper. We 
have some fine slices of bread, and Katy can 
make the best coffee you ever drank —cant 
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you, Katy? Stay for supper. We haven't 
much, but you are welcome. 

Mr. Clayton. I will stay. I thought of 
going out to purchase a basket of provis- 
ions; but, on second thought, I'll send you. 
Here’s a fifty-dollar bill. (Hands money to 
THOMAS. ) 

Thomas. A fifty-dollar bill? Hurrah! Why, 
uncle Bob, you must have made money in 
Australia. 

Mr. Clayton. Yes, I did make money — 
piles of: it. I'll set you up in business, 
Thomas. If you do well, you shall not want 
for anything. 

Thomas. Do well! My father always said 
I was a good boy; and Katy says I’m a splen- 
did fellow. I think I shall do well. 

Mr. Clayton. I returned home last week. 
Out at Willoughby I learned that your father 
was dead, and that you had been in the city 
for over fifteen years. I came here, and by 
means of the Directory I found you. Now go 
for the basket of provisions, and I will sup 
with you. 

Thomas. I say, Katy, this doesn't look much 
like the wolf standing at the door and starva- 
tion stepping in — does it? I think they have 
concluded to let us alone and visit some other 
fellow. 

Katy. Truly, we have cause to be thankful. 

Thomas. Coffee near done, Katy? I'll get 
some more, and let uncle Bob see what a su- 
perb coffee-maker you are. [2xé# Tuomas. 

Curtain falls. 


>. 


SENTENCE OHARADE. 
“BEGONE, DULL C 


BY ELIZABETH M. COGGESHALL. 


CHARACTERS.—Mrs. Ray, Nora, Ike, Epitu, 
Mary, Tom, Old Clothes and Funk PEDLER. 


Scene I. — BEGONE. 


Nora busy at the ivoning table. Enter the 
PEDLER with bag over his shoulders, boots 
slung on a stick, and basket on his arm. 


Pedler. Mornin, miss. 

Nora. (Starting and looking up.) Bad 
luck to ye! Who be yees comin in unbe- 
knownst, with niver the sign of a knock, flut- 
terin a lady out of her sivin sinsis. 

Pedler. Beg parding, miss. There wasn’t 
no door to knock at, seein it’s wide open. Any 
old boots to dispose of? 

Nora. An what would meself be doin with 
the likes of um? Does ye think I’se one of 
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these revolutioners, and kapes top boots to go 
to the votin with? Sore need there'll be of 
um, sure, when the wimmins gits huslin intil 
a crowd with the men folks. 

Pedler. Any old iron or copper, then? 

Nora. Yes, an it’s me kittles an pans ye’d 
be afther havin —is it? An won’t ye be likin 
the cook-stove too! 

Pedler. Don’t get angry, my pretty miss. 
’Twould do your eyes good to see the rings 
and bracelets as goes for an old gown or 
shawl. 

Nora. (Puts down her iron and leans on the 
table.) Whisht, now! Let me see thema 
bit— may be it’s the misthress has the cast 
offs ’ll do ye. 

Pedler. (Setting his basket on the table.) 
That’s the lass. Now run and fetch a lot, and 
Tl! show you all there is in my basket. Just 
heaps of gold and diamants. Bring along all 
you can find. 

Nora. (Indignanily.) An be lavin the 
house to ye, ye thafe of the world! Begone! 
will ye (catching up the flat-iron), fore I calls 
the masther to tend to yer case. Think I’se 
green, does ye, ye ould spalpeen. Clare out, 
now! (Chasing him outside the door.) 


Scene Il.—DULL. 


Mrs. Ray. Ike standing be- 
fore her. 


A Parlor. 


Mrs. Ray. Now, Ike, I want you to be sure 
and do this errand correctly. You go to Mrs. 
Morgans — 

LTke. (Blankly.) Morgans! 

)Mrs. Ray. Yes; Mrs. John Morgans — you 
Khow where she lives. 

Tke. Lives! 

Mrs. Ray. Why, you've been there before; 
where does she live? 5 

lke. (Hesitatingly.) Live! In a house— 
don’t she? 

Mrs. Ray. O, Ike! 

Tke. Street! 

Mrs. Ray. Yes; it’s on Fourth Street; don't 
you remember? No. twenty, Fourth Street. 
Now, where is it? 

Ike. Yes’m. Twenty-Fourth Street. 

Mrs. Ray. What a stupid boy you are! It’s 
on Fourth Street, the tenth house on the right 
hand side. 

Ike. Yes’m. No. four, on Tenth Street. 

Mrs. Ray. O, no, no! 

Ike. Yes’m. I meant No. ten, Twenty- 
Fourth Street. 

Mrs. Ray. Dear me, Ike, say it aftet me. 
No. twenty, om Fourth Street. 


I mean in what street. 
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Tke. No. twenty, on Fourth Street. 

Mrs. Ray. There! that’s something like. 
Now go to Mrs. John Morgans, No. twenty, 
on Fourth Street, and ask her to send me the 
bundle she has for me. 

tke. Yes’m. 

Mrs. Ray. Tell me before you go what it is 
you are to do. 

Ike. Yes’m. Go to Mrs. Johns, on Twenty- 
Fourth Street, No. ten, and tell her you'll send 
him a bundle. 

Mrs. Ray. (Getting up impatiently.) I 
declare, Ike, you are too dull to live. Go 
down stairs and see what you can do for Nora, 
and I'll attend to the errand myself. 

[Bxeunt. 
Scene III.— CARE. 
Parlor. Chairs arranged as beds, with dolls 
lying on them. Two little girls playing 
nurse, busy arranging pillows, &c. 


Edith. The doctor says business is lively, 
there’s so many sick people in town. I’m sure 
we've plenty to tend to in this house. 

Mary. (Raising her patient.) Yes, indeed! 
Here, Napoleon, take this splendid pill, dear. 

Edith. How do you guess he took the plexy? 

Mary. Plexy? 

Edith. Yes; that’s what the doctor said he 
had. 

Mary. O yes; apple plexy. Why, eating 
those green apples he stole. 

Edith. There, Mary, I've just thought. The 
nurses in the hospitals wear caps. May be the 
children would feel better for it. 

Mary. That’s so. Let’s put some on. (They 
go out and come in with broad ruffled night- 
caps on.) 

Edith. Now we're the thing. Dear me! 
(Bending over a doll.) Victoria looks better a 
ready. Nothing like good nursing, doctor 
says. How’s Floribel’s measles? 

Mary. She’s only a little one on the end of 
her nose, and I guess that'll wash off. 

Edith. Let’s give them all a bath. 

Mary. So we will; and if the doctor don’t 
find them all well to-morrow, ’twon’t be for 
want of ourcare. Why! I believe he’s com- 
ing now. 


Enter Tom, with spectacles on, carrying a bot- 
tle in each hand. 


Tom. Good morning again, ladies. I’ve 
been lucky since I left you. I found a man 
whose ‘ sands of life” was most run out when 
he found a medicine that cures everything 
that was ever heard of, and he’ll pay me well 
for every bottle I use. It’s sure kill or cure. 
Why, I saw him try it on a dog’s broken leg, 
and in five minutes he ran a race with the 
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cars and beat them. Think of that! 
these children — 
Edith. They’re all well, doctor. 
Mary. Good nursing has saved them. 
‘Tom.. Dear me, you don’t say so. I'll rec- 
ommend you both after this, but I'll use my 
medicine first.. "T'won’t pay not to, you see. 
[2xeunt. 
Scene IV.— WHOLE SENTENCE. 


This can be performed in pantomime, by a 
band of musicians provided with boot-jack 
fiddles, &c., the air being played on a piano, 
in another room. 


Now 


STEAM. 


id is quite surprising, at a time when almost 
everything is done by steam, to know how 
few people have any correct idea of what steam 
really is. Let the question, ‘* What are the 
bubbles which rise through boiling water filled 
with,” be proposed to a number of people of all 
ages and conditions in life, and a large part of 
them, three out of four, if not nine out of ten, 
will answer at once, ‘‘ They are filled with air.” 
But how air enough to fill so many and such 
large bubbles ever got into the water, it is 
quite plain they have never taken the trouble 
to think. And these same persons will tell 
you, with equal promptness, that the white 
cloud, which comes from the nose of the boil- 
ing tea-kettle, and the whistle of the iron horse 
on a winter’s morning, is steam. 

Now, both these common notions are wrong. 
The truth is, the bubbles are filled with steam, 
which is water changed by heat from a heavy 
liquid mass to alight, gas-like fluid, just as in- 
visible and quite as light as air. The white 
cloud is watery vapor. It was once steam, it 
is true, but not now. It has already returned 
to water, whence it came. 

Such is the nature of water, that, when an 
atom of it, lying at the bottom of a kettle or 
boiler, is exposed to 212° of heat, it is instan- 
taneously changed to steam, and becomes 
nearly two thousand times as large as it was 
before. As Satan, in the Garden of Eden, 
crouching in the form of a toad at the ear of 
sleeping Eve, sprang instantly into the stately 
proportions of a gigantic man at the touch of 
Ithuriel’s spear, so the tiny particles of water, 
under the magical influence of heat, suddenly 
leap from their humble form into great hissing 
bubbles of steam. These, on account of their 
great lightness, quickly begin to struggle up- 
ward out of their watery bed. This great ex 
pansion and rapid rising readily explain the 
violent agitation of boiling water. . 
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Written for Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 


THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 


BY ARTHUR W. AUSTIN. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 1871. 
ESTING there, on the red field of war, 
At the dream-time of night did he hear 
it, — 
The song of the heavenly spirit, 
Coming down through the calm from afar: 


I. 


In the region where life is eternal 
Dwells Peace, clad in beauty and light; 
White lilies that bloom ever vernal 
Are wreathed in her diadem bright; 
But her golden harp lies at her feet, 
Nor wakes she its strings from their silence 
to melodies holy and sweet. 


Il. 


Nor joins she the lofty, undying 
Hymns sung to the praise of the King; 
But low is the voice of her sighing, 
And none to her solace can bring; 
Forever she looketh away 
To the earth, where the hosts of the nations 
are gathered in battle array. 


Ill. 


Through space, through the fathomless dis- 
tance, 
The bright One looks downward, and sees 
The tumult, the clash of resistance, 
The lurid clouds borne on the breeze, 
And all the stern terrors and woes 
Of bloodshed and black desolation, where 
once reigned her calmest repose. 


IV. 


Above the fierce strife of the nations 
Rolls heavenward the dirge for the dead; 
And well for such dire tribulations 
May tears of an angel be shed! 
And well may the triumph of War 
Make mournful the radiant spirits that watch 
o’er the earth from afar! 





But cheer thee! no longer there needeth 
The strain of a song that is sad; 
Even now the black tempest recedeth, 
And all they that mourned are made glad; 
Loud with joy peal the bells in the towers, 
And the maidens are waiting to greet thee, 
and crown thee with garlands of flowers. 


vi. 


Lo! piercing the clouds of disaster, 
There shineth the long-promised ray; 
No more ruthless War shall be master, 
For now comes the dawn of the day 
When the strife of man’s hatred shall cease, 
And the earth shall rejoice in the glory and 
light of the Angel of Peace. 


He arose at the morning’s first gleam, 
And the storm of strife swept him to death, 
Crying out with his last trembling breath, — 
‘¢ Ah, the song — the sweet song of my dream!” 


—— How many wonderful things the mi- 
croscope reveals! Even the hairs of our heads 
are as varied in form, and as numerous, as the 
cones of shrubs and trees. A person skilled 
in such things can tell, with the microscope, 
if the hairs of an animal or a human being 
are given to him, to what race the hairs be- 
long, and from what portion of the body the 
hairs come — those on the head and eyebrows 
even are differently shaped. The hair of each 
variety of animals can be easily detected. 


—— Every human soul has some especial 
gift bestowed by our heavenly Father. If 
our “boys and girls” would strive to find out 
the gifts each one possesses, and determine to 
improve them according to their ability, how 
many more distinguished men and women 
would exist! Many live and die in obscurity 
without comprehending the gifts they Possess. 


—— Wounp no child unnecessarily ; ‘‘ there 
are thorns enough in the path of human life.” 
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Avon asks of acertain phrase, ‘“‘ whether it 
is to be found in the Bible or in Shakespeare; ” 
and after all, this is not a singular query. 
Shakespeare constantly reminds us of the 
Bible, and when a passage comes to mind, the 
origin of which is uncertain, a common im- 
pression is, that it. must belong either to the 
Bible or to the great poet; and no other author 
excites the same feeling in an equal degree. 
There are some curious parallel passages, 
which show that ‘the bard of Avon” was 
familiar with the Scriptures, and drew from 
them many of his ideas. For instance, — 

Othello. ** Rude am I in my speech.” 

Bible. ‘‘ But though I be rude in speech.”’ 
(2 Cor. xi. 6.) 

Witches in Macbeth. 
grieve his heart.” . 

Bible. ‘‘Consume thine eyes, and grieve 
thine heart.” (1 Sam. ii. 33.) 

Macbeth. ‘ Life’s but a walking shadow.” 

Bible. ‘*Man’walketh in a vain show.” 
(Ps. xxxix. 6.) ; 

Macbeth. ‘*We will die with harness on 
otr back.” 

Bible. ‘Nicanor lay dead in his harness.” 
(2 Mac. xv. 28.) _ 

Banguo. ‘' Woe to the land that’s governed 
by a child.” 

Bible. ‘*Woe to thee, O land, when thy 
king is a child.” (Eccles. x. 16.) 

Timon of Athens. ‘* Who can call him his 
friend that dips in the same dish?” 

Bible. ‘‘ He that dippeth his hand with me 
in the dish, the same shall betray me.” 

Similar parallel passages might be quoted 
by scores, and we will finish by asking our 
readers to turn to the play of ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida,” i. 3, and see what an admirable 
paraphrase it is of Luke xxi. 25, 26. 


*¢ Show his eyes, and 


ALPHA Beta inquires ‘‘ why the English 
people slight the letter ‘h’ at the beginning 
of so many words, and sound it when they 


should not?” The peculiarity he refers to is 
singular, and not easily explained. It has 
given occasion for many witticisms, among 
which is the following protest, once addressed 
to the inhabitants of Kidderminster. By the 
way, did you ever hear of Kidderminster car- 
pets, and can you now guess at the origin of 
the name? 


“* Whereas by you I have been driven 
From ’ouse, from ’ome, from ’ope, from ’eaven, 
And placed by your most learned society 
In hexile, hanguish, and hanxiety ; 
Nay, charged without one just pretence 
With harrog: and hi d 





I here demand full restitution, 
And beg you’ll mend your helocution.” 


Mrs. Crawford, author of the familiar song 
Kathleen Mavourneen, says that she wrote 
one line for the express purpose of troubling 
the ‘‘ Cockney warblers,” who sing it thus: — 


“ The ’orn of the ’unter is ’eard on the ’ill.”” 


And Moore has this line in one of his poems : — 


“A ’eart that is ’umble might ’ope for it ’ere.”” 


These examples of the omission of “‘h ” will 
suffice; but here is a couplet in which the 
troublesome letter is put to hard usage: — 


** A helephant heasily heats at his hease 
Hunder humbrageous humbrella trees.” 


The expression ‘‘ Cockney English” ap- 
plies to this misuse or abuse of ‘‘h,” and the 
habit is not universal in England, yet is so 
prevalent that it is more than an offset to the 
Yankee “ guess,” of which so much sport has 
been made, although the word is proper. Itis 
to be found in the best authors, and expresses 4 
state of mind which no other word is capable of. 


Do any of our boys and girls, who study 
Latin, recall this line of Virgil ? 


“Tityre, tu patulz recubans sub tegmine fagi.” 
Now, it has been said, that ‘a little learn- 
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ing is a dangerous thing; ” but the little that 
there is in this quotation has in it nothing 
dangerous, and may stimulate to study. We 
remember how proud we were when we made 
the acquaintance of ‘‘ Arma virumque cano,” 
and ‘‘Arms and the manI sing” were our 
school-day delight; and we have an idea that 
the readers of the Magazine are very much 
like us in this respect. Well, to go back to 
our ‘‘ bucolic” (look out that word in the dic- 
tionary) friend Tityrus, we have been dupli- 
cating his experience, and ‘reclining under 
the shade of a wide-spreading beech,” (only 
itwas an elm), have felt as young as the 
youngest person who will read these lines, and 
have enjoyed the passing hours as they brought 
to us pleasant thoughts of ‘* the next number.” 
Yes, it is the “‘next number” that is always 
in mind; as soon as it becomes “ the last,” 
we crowd all sail for the immediate future, and 
find as much happiness in preparing as our 
friends do in reading it. 

You are beginning to-get glimpses of the 
other end of your vacations, just often and 
just dimly enough to suggest that work and 
play must follow each other in continual suc- 
cession. All vacation would be even worse 
than all school; so be thankful that you have 
both, and be sure and improve both, so that 
body and mind will be refreshed and strength- 
ened, and every good quality be nourished and 
fitted for its appropriate use. There is a Scrip- 
ture maxim, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might;” and there is an- 
other good maxim in these words: ‘* What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” Do 
you guess at the moral of this little bit of 
sermonizing? Is it not to do heartily and 
thoroughly whatever you undertake? When 
you play, Alay! cast aside books and work, 
and enter into the enjoyment with all your 
energies, and receive all the benefits; and also, 
when you work, work! not listlessly, lazily, 
and unprofitably, but with zeal and with no 
thoughts of other matters; and thus yor will 
succeed in well developing your body and 
mind, and have the satisfaction of feeling that 
you have done the best you could in whatever 
circumstances placed. 

Thoughts like these pass through our mind 
as we lie “‘ sub tegmine,” and watch the soft 
white clouds float in the pure air, while the 
bright blue stretches far away into the dis- 
tance; the breeze, which has just the least 
touch of autumn in its breath, is cool and re- 
freshing, the foliage above our head rustles 
musically, and the sound of running water 
makes melody to our ear. And we are think- 
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ing that we are not alone in these enjoyments ; 
that thousands of our boys and girls have 
had, and are having, similar experiences; and 
we only hope that we and they may be the 
wiser, happier, and better for them. 


We take genuine pleasure in inserting the 
following pleasant note of acknowledgement 
from Alice E. Cutter, the fgrtunate winner of 
the Bouquet Prize; and we know that all our 
readers will rejoice with us that one who for 
years has been an invalid should have her 
life brightened by so valuable an addition to 
her sources of entertainment and instruction. 


Jarrrey, July 29, 187:. 

Dear Otiver Optic: You can’t think how 
pleased and surprised I was, when I received 
my August number of your Magazine, and 
read that I was the fortunate one who had 
won the prize. I was surprised, because I had 
hardly any expectation of being the frst one 
to send the correct answer, if indeed my an- 
swer was correct, and of course I was pleased 
to receive such a splendid prize. The books 
came ‘in due time, and I found fifty-three vol- 
umes instead of fifty-two, the number you 
promised. 

I thought I would write to you and acknowl- 
edge my thanks, and tell you something about 
the girl to whom you have given such a pres- 
ent. 

I am fourteen years old, and have been sick 
ever since I was seven, and have not been 
able to go to school since that time until this 
summer. At the time the books came, I had 
been confined to the house for a few weeks, 
and they gave me more pleasure on that ac- 
count. 

But as my life has not been a very eventful 
one, I have not much to tell you, and will not 
trouble you with a longer letter. 

Please accept the sincerest thanks of 

Atice E. Cutter. 


In this conection we may say that we have 
received many letters of inquiry in regard to 
the ‘‘ Mysterious Bouquet,” and even at this 
late date an occasional answer comesin. In 
order that there may be no misunderstanding, 
we will say that the decision of the correct so- 
lution was left entirely to the artist who de- 
signed the picture, and the Editors of the 
Magazine had nothing whatever to do with 
it. Still, we think her decision was just, and 
although some who worked hard upon the 
puzzle doubtless feel disappointed, they must 
believe that perfect impartiality was used. 


*. 
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ANSWERS. 


136. 1. Whitlavia. 
phila. 4. Sanvitalia. 
landrinia. 


2. Browallia. 3. Nemo- 
5. Anagallis, 6. Ca- 


137. Men’s faults do seldom to themselves 
appear; 
own transgressions 
smother; 
Oh! how are they wrapt in with infamies, 
That from their own misdeeds askance their 
eyes! 
138. 1. On equal terms. 2. A low figure. 3. 
Long and short of it. 4. A big thing. 5. Ten 
toone. 139. The last rose of summer. 140. 
LASSO 
ADOLF 
nae 2 
SLIDE 
OFFEN 
141. (Tell) (me) (knot in 1000=M o’er N) 
(fool) (numbers) (1) (eye) (fe) (eyes) (butt) 
(an m) (tea) (s00=d) (ream) (four) (the sole) 
(is) (dead) (T) (hats) (lumber) (S &) (th in 
G’s) (R) (knot) (w) (hat) (T) (hay) (seem)— 
Teli me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream, 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Their partially they 


142. Put me in my little bed. 143. 1.C an T 
on CH in A— Canton, China. 2.SolFER 
in O—Solferino. 144. Wells burg O high O 
— Wellsburg, Ohio. 145. 1. Eagle. 2. Hob- 
by. 3- Nutcracker. 4. Noddy. 5. Canary. 
6. Coot. 7. Loon. 8. Kite. 9. Knot. 10. 
Crow. 11. Lark, 12. Chaff-inch. 13. Do-do. 
14, Goshawk. 15. Green-shank. 16. Black- 
cock. 17. Field-fare. 18. Bee-eater. 19. Blue 
Jay. 20. Jack-daw. 21. Linnet. 22. Martin. 
23. Martin-gale. 24. Part-ridge. 25. Pea-cock. 
26. Harp-y. 27. Gold-f-inch. 28. Corn-c-rake. 
29. Bull-fin-ch. 30. Bob-o-link. 31. Bitter-n. 
32. A. D. Jut-ant. 33. P-e-wit. 34. B-lack-bird. 
146. Carbondale. 





147. The land is holy where they fought, 
And holy where they fell; 

For by their blood that land was bought, 
The land they loved so well. 


148. Answer will be given in next number. 


CHARADE. 
149. My first, you see, is a Hebrew; 
My second is a measure; 
If you together join these two, 
They’ll give to you a treasure. 
Havutsoy. 


150. REBUS. 














ENIGMA. 


151. It is composed of 16 letters. 

The 2, 7, 5, 1 is to make hot. - 

The 9, 3, 12, 11 is an emblem of mourning. 

The 14, 10, 4 is a domestic animal. 

The 8,.6, 13, 16, 15 is a mass of mineral matter. 

The whole is the title of a religious book. 
Dirico. 
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ENIGMA. 


152. My 2, 1, 10 is to allow. 
My 8, 7, 5» 3 is to quote. 
My 4, 6, 11 is to call. 
My g is a pronoun. 
My whole is a great power. 
UNcLE JosnH. 


SquaRE Worn. 


153. 1. A highest point. 2. A kind of earth. 
3. To form. 4. A part of the face. 
ZENO. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


155. 1. A consonant. 2. Small piece of 
wood. 3. Sudden fright. 4. Good. 5. Pres- 
ents. 6. Latin adverb. 7. A consonant. 

RusTIcus. 


DIAGONAL. 


_ 156. The square formed by the words, hav- 
ing for their signification the following defi- 
nitions, make respectively a poet of Scotland 
and a poet of England. , 
1.A tempest. 2. To dig. 3. Arrogant. 4. 
A branch of'the Danube. 5. An Irish patriot. 
‘W. WIMPLETON. 





ENIGMA. 


157. It is composed of 17 letters. 

The 3, 5, 10, 7 is to wind. 

The 9, 17, 11, 14 is an opening. 

The 13, 4, 8, 16, 12 is the “defence of some 
insects. 

The 1, 15, 2, 6 is a part of a house. 

The whole is the name of a great explorer. 

SPECs. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 


159. 1. A man hired a boy for 20 days, and 
promised to give him $20 and acoat. At the 
end of 12 days, he stopped working, and the 
man gave him $9 and the coat. How much 
was the coat worth? 2. A man bought 60 
fowls, part turkeys and part ducks. For the 
turkeys he received $1.50, and for the ducks 
$o.75 apiece, and paid for the whole $72.00. 
How many did he buy of each? 

Pine Lear. 


160. REBUS. 


BI - 


DovusLEe ACROSTIC. 


2. Sarcasm. 3. A rep- 
5. A mixture. 6. A 
8. A part of 


161. 1. A goddess. 
tile. 4. A wanderer. 
company. 7. An. apology. 
speech. 

The initials and finals name two well-known 
gases. 

HuGH Morovs. 
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SQuaRE Worn. 


162. 1. A man’s name. 2. Todefy. 3. Sur- 
face. 4. Low base. 
ZENO. 


DovusLe AcrosTIc. 


163. The initials and finals are two orders 
in zoblogy. 

1. A guide. 2. A Latin pronoun. 3. To 
rend. 4. Toentice. 5. Acereal. 6. A Latin 
pronoun. 7. A girl’s name. 

UNcLE JosH. 


Sans Pieps. 


165. 1. Curtail shrewd, and leave part of a 
circle. 2. Curtail naked, and leave a division 
in music. 3. Curtail to curve, and leave a 
boy’s nickname. 4. Curtail fasten, and leave 
a repository for grain. 5. Curtail a vehicle, 
and leave a vehicle. 6. Curtail moist, and 
leave to obstruct water. 

INVENTOR. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


166. 1. Why is Richmond like the letter R? 
2. When is the Thames River good for the 
eyes? 3. Why is London like the letter E? 
4. What two letters make a county in Massa- 
chusetts? 

Kex '74. 
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HippEN Worps. 
167. The title of a poem by Bryant. 


‘¢ Lo, the death-shot of foemen outspeeding 
he rode, 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad.” 


“The emerald fields were of dazzling glow, 
And the flowers of everlasting blow.” 
Pen Horper. 


REBUS. 


SH00 AZ 


CHARADE. 


169. My first we see on wintry ground; 

My second in summer rain is found; 

My whole, a floweret sweet and fair, 

Blossoms in spring’s pure, balmy air. 
RITA. 


170. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


CHARADE. 


171. If my'first did not wear my second, he 
would soon get my third. 
My whole is an island. 


L. W. HARVEY. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘“‘ Ep1ror 
oF OLIVER OpTIc’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lez & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MoNEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


Please not send any more solutions of the 
puzzle of the Mysterious Bouquet; ‘it is only 
“love's labor lost.” We mention this because 
we still receive answers; and of course it was 
“too late” long time ago. Be a little more 
observant of ‘‘times and seasons,” and you 


will be saved much trouble and disappoint- 
ment. — Loquax is too easy: ‘* Troy thought 


so once.” — ‘‘ Soldier” would have but small 
chance of entering West Point under the pres- 
ent system of management, and we suggest to 
him that verse which says, ‘‘ Follow those 
things that make for Jeace.”— Our many 
friends who send ‘‘ cross-word” enigmas must 
remember that, to be accepted, they must be 
very good. This kind of head-work has be- 
come so common that we suggest its disuse by 
our head-workers. — Knuckle changes his name 
to Baron Lippard, for reasons best known to 
himself. 

Arrowhead is not quite up to our mark this 
time. — Senserdexter’s rebuses show evidence 
of the warm summer weather: try again when 
cooler days come. —C. E. F. sends a rebus 
which we cannot use, and a couplet which we 
can use, as of quite general application. He 
says, — 

“If the rebus is neglected, 
*Twill be just what I expected.” 
It is not every one that gets what he expects; 
but it is true in this case. — We shall use the 
second rebus by Rusticus, also the diamond 
puzzle. — Frank Reed wants to know the prices 
of certain books, which, it seems, he can obtain 
inhis own town. Now, our advice is, always 
patronize the bookstore in your own town or 
city, and thus encourage the dealer to keep a 





good stock of good books. ‘‘ Encourage home 
industry,” is an old but good motto. — Green 
& Co., 530 Court Street, Reading, Pa., will 
exchange foreign stamps, as desired. — What 
Clifford Burgess wants of United States post- 
age stamps that have been used, is beyond 
our comprehension. The proposition has a 
suspicious appearance, and we must decline 
his request. 

We welcome Uncle Josh, and shall use a por- 
tion of his head-work. All the rebuses were 
very neatly drawn. — Lewis Harvey is late on 
the bouquet; but his charade will appear in 
our next. — Hopeful is a good name, and its 
owner will bear it in mind if we do not find 
space for his puzzles. — ‘* Not I” will find his 
name appropriate. — Zeno forgot to enclose 
the photograph, or else some one abstracted 
it from the envelope, on account of its beauty. 
— Ranie writes a good letter, for which he has 
our thanks. — W. Wimpleton’s diagonal is A. 
— We take the double acrostic, by Hugh Mo- 
rus. — Humpty Dumpty’s last was so blotted 
that we could not decipher it. — One of our 
friends begins his letter, ‘‘I take my pen in 
hand to write,” &c. Now, this is needless 
information. As the letter is written in ink, 
it is fair to presume the writer used a pen; 
and as for taking it in his hand, why, we 
never for a moment supposed he took it in 
his foot! ° 

Waldo’s very agreeable letter is received, 
and ‘contents noted.” — Pretty good for Yan- 
kee. This is his problem: ‘‘Tell three rea- 
sons why the letter E is like Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine.” 

(1.) Because it is first in Excellence; 

(2.) Because it is always in Use; 

(3-) Because it is never out of Place. 

It is but right that our young friends should 
know that it is not possible for us to insert even 
all the good head-work that comes to us, and 
our columns become over-crowded. Harlequin, 
alias Zigzag, will please make a note of this 
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fact, and excuse any seeming or real omission. 
— Will some kind person please write to Fred 
A. Bisbee, Binghamton, N. ¥Y.? The boy is 
crippled, and can do little but read. Remem- 
ber him, and he will answer all letters. — Does 
Horatio send the poem as original?— Will 
Braw D. Grin please take notice: the July 
number was printed before his two letters 
were received; consequently he cannot com- 
plain that they were not noticed in that num- 
ber. Use a little reason, good friend, and al- 
ways be slow to impute wrong motives to 
any one. 

Harry Philip Lincoln will do well with a 
little more care. — Captain Joe is getting crit- 
ical, and he must not wonder if we find flaws 
in his head-work sometimes. — Harry Masters 
may properly call himself a regular subscriber. 
— Marion H. Allen, Charles E. Newham, Jr., 
George W. Norton, F. R. Willis, E. R., and 
Hayhead are correct guessers of the letter 
puzzle. — C. E. N. can always procure back 
numbers of the Magazine. — Ah! here is a 
new way of spelling a word. One old enough 
to know better writes ‘‘toutch”: he must go 
to the foot of the class. — Non est is an honest 
fellow; for he thinks his enigma not quite 
good enough for our pages. We regret to say 
that we agree with him. — We are squinting 
favorably at Hong Kong’s No. 34. —S. Wil- 
liams will find in No. 177 of the Magazine 
plain directions for building a boat. — Dave's 
rebus is excellent, with the exception of a 
faulty symbol. 

Theodore J. Lippincott has our thanks for his 
good opinions, and we hope his ‘‘ pa and ma” 
will never have occasion to change theirs, so 
far as the books mentioned are concerned. — 
We appreciate the compliment of the “ sister ” 
who went out in a boat with us at the Concord 
Picnic; but we shall be very happy to have the 
same good company again. — Jake must try 
again. — The sentiment of the temperance 
poem, by Harry T., is excellent; far better 
than the poetry. — Albert F. Fessenden is 
right in his answer. — We shall be glad to see 
A. C. Moss’s Stamp Review. — Jessie Willard 
sends a neat note with a correct answer to let- 
ter puzzle; and the same will apply to Belle 
F. Temple. — Sonny, we don’t know. 

Thanks to Eugene Baker for his letter. — 
Always read the cover of the Magazine, and 
thus be saved the trouble of asking divers 
questions there answered. — Several corre- 
spondents send correct answers to the letter 
puzzle in*our last Pigeon Hole Papers. — 
HongKong is still a member of the family, 
though we do not hear from him quite often 





enough. — G. Reen’s story and poem are rath- 
er too crude for publication. — Dalzeel has oil 
on his brain, but it will hardly do for our 
brain. — B. Right’s last rebus is hardly up to 
our A mark; perhaps his next will be right, 
however. — George L. Stevens has collected 
more than nineteen hundred business cards — 
a fact which shows his industry and persever- 
ance; but could not the time have been spent 
to better advantage? Think of it, and let us 
know your conclusion. — J. R. Groom may 
send us the name he speaks of; but we must 
use our own discretion about publishing it.— 
A. L. Gebra’s letter is better than his enigma. 
— Harry Masters, good, but too easy. — Phiz 
must ‘‘ go to the head” on drawing; his last 
rebuses, and his letter-heading were beauti- 
fully done. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — W. E. Men- 
tooth, Box 40, Pittsburg, Pa.— Bob Stay, 
No. 60, N. Halsted Street, Chicago, IIl.— 
Undine, decalcomania dealer, Box 1397, Balti- 
more, Md. — P. B. Loomis, Jr., Jackson, Jack- 
son Co., Mich.—E. H. Thompson, stamp 
dealer, Pine Plains, N. Y.—M. Levy, 223 
Henry Street, New York City. — William W. 
Goodale, Box 353, Marlboro’, Mass. — Eugene 
F. Mills, Northville, Mich.—E. S. Morse, 
Box go, Marlboro’, Mass. — Star Stamp Co., 
Reading, Pa. — H. P. Atkinson, 1417 Camac 
Street, Philadelphia.—J. R. Groom, Box 118, 
Rock Island, Ill. —Frank M. Lindsley, care 
of C. Adams, 51 West South Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (drawing and engraving). — T. M. 
Christy, Greenville, Pa. — E. Y. Bennett, Box 
4922, New York City (yachting). — American 
Boy, Box 73, South Lancaster, Mass., wants 
to correspond about amateur papers, and per- 
haps will buy one. — George H. Morris, 177 
Longworth. Street, Cincinnati. — Box 304 
North Brookfield, Mass. (mineralogy and ex- 
change of specimens). —T. W. Ludlow, 34, 
Yonkers, N. Y. (amateur papers and stamps). 
— Freeman Herbert, No. 82 Boston Street, 
Salem, Mass. — William S. Connell, Box 
4922, New York City, wants specimens of 
amateur papers. — F. Lounder, 163 Willough- 
by Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. — Lock Box No. 
25, Owasco, Mich. (amateur papers). — Wal- 
do, Box 13, Mauch Chunk, Pa. (telegraphy 
and printing). — John L. Whelan, Box 6, 
Chicago, Ill., wants amateur papers. — Ed- 
ward Carlton, Box 532, Columbus, Bartholo- 
mew County, Ind. —L. Studley, No. 43 4 
Street, S. E. Washington, D. C. (croquet). — 
H. D. Hurlburt, 2 Rutgers Street, Utica, Onei- 
da County, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XXXVIIL 


jb pes BOYS AND GIRLS: We don’t 
believe in diligences, and the more we 
rode in them, the more we didn’t like them. 
We claim the exclusive right to the use of our 
own legs, and we have been so often obliged 
to quarrel with others, in a mild way, for the 
sole benefit of them, that we cannot cheerfully 
tolerate one of these lumbering vehicles. The 
Corniche road, so called because it is like a 
cornice, on the sea-shore, affords a delightful 
ride, if one can take it in anything but an Ital- 
ian diligence. It sometimes passes along on 
high shelves, upon the side of the moun- 
tain, throngh tunnels at otherwise impassable 
places, and sometimes near the level of the 
sea, which is seen nearly all of the time. Oc- 
casionally a brief détour into the interior af- 
fords the traveller a view of the cultivated 


country, or the inside of a village. 

We took our places in season to secure the 
coupé, which was just a pattern for our party 
of three, but it was a very small pattern. Sit- 
ting on the seat, one’s knees touched the front 
of the compartment, and there was a little 


aperture to receive the toes. In the daytime 
itwas endurable; in the night, when there 
was nothing to occupy the attention, it was 
wretched. For eighteen hours we stood it, 
keeping as good-natured as possible, and at 
seven in the morning arrived at Mentone, on 
the frontier of France, where passports and 
baggage were examined. The ordeal was not 
very severe, and after breakfast we took the 
train for Marseilles. It was a long day’s ride, 
with a view of Nice, Cannes, and Toulon. 
There was little or nothing to remind one that 
France was struggling for her very existence 
in the gripe of a powerful foe. Men, women, 
and children were at work as usual, gather- 
ing in the late crops. At the stations were 
boxes for contributions for the wounded sol- 
diers, and handbills announced that all’ fast 
trains were suspended. 

Early in the evening we arrived at Mar- 
seilles, and went to the ‘‘ Hétel du Louvre et 
de la Paix,” which is a magnificent establish- 
ment. After supper we took a walk through 





the streets. Flags were displayed in vast 
numbers, bands were playing, and drums 
beating, in every direction. The old police 
had been driven off, and the National Guard 
preserved order. Home guards were drilling 
and marching through the streets, and the in- 
spiring notes of the Marseillaise could be heard 
whichever way one turned. Cafés and beer- 
shops were crowded with people, and the city 
was fully roused. We were told that the citi- 
zens would “bluster,” but would not fight. 

At table-d’héte the next day, our attention 
was attracted by a gentleman in a velvet coat, 
who sat opposite to us. He spoke blameless 
French, and drank no wine. He addressed us, 
and we soon had the satisfaction of knowing 
that we were in the distinguished presence of 
Mr. George Francis Train. We had the hon- 
or to be invited to his private parlor, on the 
first floor, after dinner, where we took coffee, 
and where Mr. Train assured us that he had 
strong hopes of yet being able to save France. 
We hoped he would. He had attended a 
meeting in the city and addressed the multi- - 
tude the evening before. His speech was duly 
reported, and the editor declared that the 
French was excellent. We read the speech, 
which was certainly a powerful appeal, and 
contained some very good advice, which, un- 
fortunately, the French did not follow. 

Mr. Train also dropped some hints about the 
next presidency of the United States, and as- 
sured us, in the most energetic manner possi- 
ble, that he should walk straight into the White 
House at the expiration of General Grant’s 
term. As we had been away from home a long 
time, and had lost the run of American poli- 
tics, we could not gainsay him, and we did not. 
Mr. Train suggested that he had enemies in 
the States, and that many editors vilify and 
abuse him. He feelingly asked why they did 
so, and we were unable to answer him. He 
could not understand their abuse, for he had 
never drank a glass of liquor or wine, or 
smoked a cigar, in his life. He was all right 
in every respect, morally, socially, and politi- 
cally. We left him, and the next we heard of 
him was, that the ungrateful Frenchmen had 
shut him up in prison, in Lyons, without any 
explanation whatever, and in spite of his he- 
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roic efforts to save France. But he was soon 
liberated, and arrived in London the day we 
left. We did not see him, and we may not 
again till he occupies the White House, when, 
on the strength of our social hour in Mar- 
seilles, we shall ask him for the consulship of 
that port, which he will undoubtedly give us. 
We had intended to proceed to Spain by 
steamer to Barcelona; but the yellow fever in 
that city had driven away the greater part ef 
its population, and water communication was 
entirely suspended. The judge and the New- 
Yorker insisted upon going to Spain, and our 
only alternative was to go by the way of 
Bayonne. It was a long and wearisome jour- 
ney; but early on Monday morning we were 
on our way. Passing through Arles, Taras- 
gon, Nimes, Cette, Narbonne, we reached 
Toulouse the same evening, where we spent 
the night. In the morning we took a walk 
about the streets of the town, which is very 
much like every other French city. At eight 
o’clock we were on our way again, and during 
the greater portion of the day we were in 
sight of the snow-capped Pyrenees. Tarbes 
and Pau are beautiful watering-places, in a 
delightful region. At half past ten in the even- 
ing, we were quartered in the Hotel St. Mar- 


tin, at Bayonne, on the “‘ Bay of Biscay, O.” 
The city is quite an interesting place, and 
we spent the forenoon in wandering about it. 
We changed our French money into Spanish 
gold, and at noon took the train for the south. 
We passed Biarritz, where the emperor and 
the empress, in their more prosperous days, 


used to spend a season at the sea-shore. The 
French train stopped at one side of the sta- 
tion, while the Spanish train was on the other 
side. The baggage cars were immediately un- 
loaded, and their contents placed on a hollow 
square of platform, inside of which stand the 
custom-house officers. No passengers were 
allowed to pass through the station till the 
officials were ready. We opened our trunk 
and satisfied one official that we were not-a 
contrabandista, and were strapping it, when 
another insisted upon looking into the matter. 
We told him it had been examined, though 
we had not entire confidence in our Spanish, 
which was rather rusty from disuse. The 
man, who was a soldier, with a musket in his 
hand, was as dignified as an owl, and com- 
pelled us to open our dau/e again; but the ex- 
amination was a mere form. We bought 
tickets for Burgos, had our baggage weighed, 
marked, and saw it put into the car. Then 
we had a chance to look for a seat. The train 
was full, most of the passengers being Span- 
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iards going home from the watering-places, 
We had no time for dinner, for the train hur- 
ried us off as soon as we were seated. The 
road extends through a gorge in the Pyrenees, 
and the country was full of grand and beauti- 
fut scenery. On the hill-sides were an abun- 
dance of apple orchards, the trees loaded with 
fruit. 

We stopped at San Sebastian a short time. 
It is a watering-place on the sea-shore, and 
was crowded with Spanish people, a large por- 
tion of them from Barcelona. About six 
o’clock we had dinner, or supper, at Miranda. 
The meal was excellent, the price being twelve 
reales, or sixty cents. At half past ten we 
arrived at Burgos, and were driven to the 
Hotel Rafaela. It was emphatically a Spanish 
establishment, with as little of comfort as 
could be conveniently enclosed within its 
stone walls. The New Yorker and ourself 
were shown to a room about forty feet long, 
containing two beds, which were clean and 
comfortable. There was no carpet, and the 
furniture was of the most primitive descrip- 
tion. We were tired enough to sleep well; 
but in the morning our party wanted their 
breakfast. We were told it would be served 
at eleven o’clock. We protested, and the 
landlady served us at once. The meal com- 
menced with an omelet, and was followed 
by several courses of stews, strong of garlic, 
beefsteak and potatoes, calves’ brains fried in 
batter, and concluding with grapes and apples. 
Valdepenas wine is furnished without extra 
charge everywhere in Spain. If it could be 
introduced into this country, prohibition would 
be a comparatively easy thing, in our opinion. 
We dined at the same hotel, and the dinner 
was about the same thing. The Spanish gen- 
tlemen sat at table with their hats on, and be- 
tween the courses lighted their cégarillos, and 
puffed away while waiting. It was cheerful! 

At the hotel we found a young villain of a 
Spaniard, who spoke tolerable French, whom 
we engaged as a valet de place. We asked his 
price before we engaged him, but he was too 
modest to name it, and assured us he should 
be satisfied with whatever we chose to give 
him. We went to the cathedral with him, and 
were amazed at the extent of beauty of the 
edifice. It is full of relics, many of which re- 
late to the Cid, who was born in Burgos. He 
was buried several times, and at the Town 
Hall we had the satisfaction of seeing his 
veritable bones, and those of his wife Ximina, 
which are kept in a kind of cenotaph, in an 
apartment appropriated to this purpose. We 
drove aut to the Convent of San Pedro de 
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Cardena, the chapel of which contains the, 


now empty tomb of the Cid. and his wife, who 
were interred here in 1099. The place was 
full of historic interest, and the priest who 
conducted us told us about the two hundred 
monks who were murdered here by the Moors. 
The ride to this place was over the rocky 
fields, where there was no road, and on the 
way we were very willing to believe that we 
were in Spain, and even in the Spain of the 
days of Don Quixote. We had to hold on for 
life, and our bones were nearly mashed is it 
was. That wasn’t the worst of it, either. 
The carriage had been rudely lined with cloth 
having a long nap, which was stuffed with 
fleas. Myriads of them took up their abode 
in our garments, and made an onslaught on 
our flesh and blood. We fought them with 
hand-broom, cologne, and pennyroyal. We 
conquered in the end, but the Cid himself nev- 
er fought a harder or a more doubtful battle. 
We fought the same battle forty times over in 
Spain. 

We pounded on the gates of Miraflores for 
half an hour without waking the sleepy monks 
in charge of it, and visited Las Huelgas, and 
the other lions of Burgos. We went to the 
station to take the train for Madrid that night. 
Our rascally valet de Jlace escorted us there, 
and we-offered him six francs for his services. 
He looked “ hurt,” then indignant, and finally 
had the impudence to demand six francs 
apiece for our party of three. Being an 
editor, we ‘respectfully declined.” He in- 
sisted in Spanish, and insisted in French. 
We finally gave him half his demand; but 
we hope our experience will be a warning to 
everybody who goes to Burgos. Go there, by 
all means; but go to the Fonda del Norte, 
instead of La Rafaela. The train was crowd- 
ed, and it took the conductor half an hour to 
find three places for our party; but they don't 
hurry on the railroads in Spain; generally 
going ten minutes, and then stopping fifteen. 
Patience is a Spanish virtue. 

Oxrver Optic. 


LITERARY NOTIOES. 


A Hanpsoox or ENGtIsH LITERATURE. In- 
tended for the use of High Schools, as well 
asacompanion and guide for private stu- 
dents, and for general readers. By Francis 
H. Underwood. British Authors. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


The author of this work is a prominent 
member of the School Committee of Boston, 
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and his official duties have required him to 
make a careful study of the whole system of 
High School education. Having been ap- 
pointed to arrange a course of reading in 
English Literature, for the Latin School, he 
has availed himself of the use of the material 
thus collected for the present volume. The 
title sufficiently indicates the character of the 
work, whose contents are the best chosen, the 
most varied, and at the same time convey the 
clearest idea of the writings of the standard 
English authors to be obtained from a work 
of the kind. It contains an historical introduc- 
tion, which is exceedingly well written, —so 
well, as to compare favorably with any of the 
standard extracts in the body of the work, — 
which will be of very great value to the stu- 
dent. The selections from each author are 
prefaced with brief biographical sketches, con- 
taining all that it is important for the reader to 
know of the masters of English prose and 
verse. The volume is elegantly printed and 
bound, and the work has already been intro- 
duced into the High Schools of Boston and 
many other large cities and towns. We com- 
mend it especially to our young friends for 
private study; and to most of them it will be 
a sufficient handbook for a lifetime. It will 
soon be followed by a similar work devoted to 
American authors. 


PuBLic AND PaRLoR READINGS: Prose and 
Poetry for the use of Reading Clubs, and 
for Public and Social Entertainments. Hu- 
morous. Edited by Lewis B. Monroe. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 


Mr. Monroe is a distinguished teacher of 
vocal‘and physical gymnastics, and his ser- 
vices have long been in urgent demand as a 
professor of elocution. For several years he 
has been employed as a general superinten- 
dent of these branches in the High and Gram- 
mar Schools of Boston, and has, therefore, 
had the best of preparation for the work he 
has performed in arranging the contents of 
this volume. The selections include some of 
the best specimens of humorous writing in the 
language, which are suitable for declamation 
or reading, both English and American, down 
to the present time. The editor has a very 
keen and delicate perception of genuine wit 
and humor himself, and his selections are all 
judiciously made. The book will supply a very 
general demand forsuch a work. It will be fol- 
lowed by a volume of a more serious charac- 
ter. The book is a model in typography and 
binding; and even those who buy books to look 
at can make a good investment in this work. 








OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


MEMORIES. (Quartette.) 
Poetry by SAMUEL BURNHAM, Esq. pot gat ¥F. Hopozs, 
Andante. 
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1. Sacred me-mories come swelling O’er the graves of bygone years; Scenes of joy and sorrow 
2. Many a loved one fondly cherished, Calmly in the churchyard sleeps; Many an orange flow’r has 
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\ 3. Yetwe feel that hovering near us, Spirits of the sainted dead From the dim past come to 
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4 Blestto us past mercies giv-en, Blessto us this fes-tal day, Point us all the road to 
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tell- ing, Sun and sha - dow, smiles and tears. Merry shouts of joy and gladness Ring out 
‘ perished, Manya wil -low sad -ly weeps. Manya_ voice has ceased its singing, But in 
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cheer us, Lead us in the shin-ing way. Thusdo mem - o-riescome pressing On the 
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Heaven, Leadus in the shining way. Just beyond death’s narrow river, Heaven’s own 
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from the shadowy past, While the mournful tones of sad-ness Wail like Winter’s shivering blast. 
bright - er, fair - er skies, Where Heaven's harmonies are ringing, Joins that song that never dies. 
a. 
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track of bygone years : And tho’ sorrow came with sistiinn Smilesare glistening thro’ the tears. 
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glo-rieson us shine; Father! grantthat there, for-ev-er, We may sing of love di-vine- 
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DISCOVERY OF A WONDERFUL TWO-HEADED ANIMAL. 





MISS SPRIGGINS AT THE MOUNTAINS. 
Sketched by W. H. Lee. 





KING ALFRED AND THE ORPHAN. 





